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Long Distance telephone 
service cuts the time re- 
quired to see prospects — 
makes time spent with 
them more productive, * Telephone appointments arranged in advance help to elimt- 
nate wasted visits and long lobby- waits. Telephone contacts between trips prevent 
loss of business, clear up complaints, keep customers friendly. ★ Long Distance is 
fast, personal^ — pays dividends on modest monthly investments. Try it and see. 
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YESJHERE IS 

A DIFFERENCE 

IN LOW-PRICED CAR VALUES! 



New developments in au- 
tomotive engineering 
have created many differ- 
ences in low-priced cars 
...differences that you 
should know about be- 
fore you buy. Learn why 
this bigr new Plymouth 
rides easier, has a higher 
resale value... and why it 
STANDS UP BEST. 



EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES>^#^^ 



For your CO^IFORT, the new-Plym- 
outh's body IS mounted on 'Mi ve"r Lib- 
ber *'cushif>ns" and has big airpbne- 
type ?^hock -absorbers. What this 
means to you is si smoother ride — new 
freedom from bumps^ jo Its, vibration. 

A NEW '*HUS1IED RIDE/* Ply niouth IS 
Sf)und- proofed like a radio studio.*, 
with live special materials. 

PATf:NTED FLOATINCi Pf)WER engine 
mountings prevent engine vibration 
from reaching the car's frame and 
body— amazing new smoothness for 
passengers* less wear on parts. 




Safest TYPE of brakes made are 

Plymouth's double-action hydraulics. 
And the new Plymouth's handbrake 
IS a completely separate system. 

Fewer repairs— higher resale value 
— are the result of Plymouth's four- 
ring pistons, chain-driven camshaft, 
fulMength water jackets. 

See and i>Rfvt!; this big, new^ 1W8 
Plymouth, telephone any D*)dge» 
De Soto or Chrysler dealer fur a dem- 
unstration. No obligation. Pt.VM- 
oirni Division of CuuvsLEii Coti^ 
PORATION, Detroit^ Michigan, 



5-PA$$ENGER SEDAN 



$ 



(Illustrated abfive) 

685 

Detroit delivered price, 
Ottier model?* li>wii*i$fi45, 
P I y ni o u I h prices tni t utie 
all Federurrnxes. SiateJ.*^- 
CU I Tuxes, iiol included. 

TUNC IH MAJOR BOWES' ANIA- 
TCUR HOUR, C, e. S, NETWORK, 
THURS,. 9 TO 10 P, W.. C. S- T, 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 



N.iittw'i ftiHiiii»K^ h riiiTilJihiHl EMI tlip rinu> nf vien- m'mlU hv itie I'lumtter of ('otJiMicrrf of tti<" rnlt*i! Mai*"*- FuMlraih.n 
tJHTlriv Wii«(ilr»srti)n. II i r^lktorlat. AU<«rtt>tnir ami iircuUtt'nn Offt*v,. ini:, H Hin^ct. S W . Wittrij^ritftiKi. l> I' HuU 
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"Unforeseen events . . . 

n^^^^cT^cn change and shape the course of man's affairs" 




BLOSSOM, take a botv , . . 



This is about a man and a horse, one of the first horses to be 
covered by a Maryland policy. The mafi is Harry RudoJpb, con- 
traaor. His original poUcy was issued March 25, 1898, shortly 
sfrer he established his business. Tlie hme is old BJossom, 
who hauled the wagon in that day w hen teams insurance pro- 
teaed the firm against runaway damage. 

Old Blossom has been replaced long since by a motor 
truck. Likewise the firm's early insurance policies have been 
supplanted by new^ types of coverage, planned to meei the 
hazards of a highly mechanized age. We could eulogize Mr, 
Rudolph, and quote his camments as a polic)' holder of long 



standing— that even in '98 carrying adequate insurance was 
"plain hoss sense"— that this bulwark against Joss front unfore- 
seen events has paid for itself many times over— that The 
Mar}'land has served him well through 40 years of business 
aaivjty. But he would much prefer a gesture to the faithful 
white horse that he loved. 

So here's to old Blossom. We imagine her knee-deep in some 
Elysian clover field, greeting our 40th anniversary year with a 
soft whinny of awakened memor}'. We can even imagine a 
proud glint in her eye if she could hear this panegyric 
Blossom, take a bow? 



THE MARYLAND 

MARYLAND CASUALTY C O M P A N V . BALTIMORE 
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SMALL BUSINESS... BIG BUSINESS 



Call in Iri 



Thousands of merchants, manufacturers, stores and 
offices . , * large and small p • . * have econcimically 
solved their every refrigeration problem with 
Frigidaire ^t^m^^mznX — backed by General Motors. 



# Regardless of the nature of your 
bu^inesSj regardless of its size, it will 
pay you to '*CaU in Knijidiiire" — 
savtf YQii money and reLrret. 

For food service, coolintj drinkmt£ 
water^ miikine ice, cold stora^^^, or 
process and research work, Frigidaire 
commercial equipment h used by 
nil J re bujiinef^s firms than any other 
make. On tnitrineered jobs, whether 
you require lOO pounds or lUU tons 
of refrtt^erationj Friy:idaire will Siive 
you money. Frigidaire line of bever- 
age coolers, water coolers, ice cream 
cabinets, milk coolers, beer coolers 
and frosted fcmd chests is c^implete — 
buih right, priced right, to give you 
kitting satisfaction and perfect results 
at lowest cost, 

*'Call in Frigidaire" on >'5;/r refrig- 
eration job. Have extra assurance that 
your investment i^i protected by the 
engineering and financial background 



of General Motors, the w orld's lart^^ 
est builder of refritjeration equipment, 
Frigidaire equipment can save you 
from SO to 7'i* V on operating cost^ 
alone over old-style met hods, and pro- 
vide far superior refrigeration results. 

On rffiy refrigeration job get full 
facts from Frigidaire.,. first! Either 
through your owm local Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer or through the 
nearest Frio^idaire Commercial Dis- 
trict Offiri' listed at the right. It pays 
to Call in 1' rigjdaire" ! 




FRIGIDAIRE COMMERCIAL DIVISION 
GENEKAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION 
OAYTON, OHIO. 




Over 2000 Local 
Authorized Frigidaire Dealers 

plus: SI D^i^trict Of fices, s^hown On map and lifted 
belmw, m^ke rrigiil^ire's expert ertgitieering 
service instantly jivailabk to you. 

¥HH\ I DAIK6I B K ANC H OFFICES , GEN EKAL MOTORS 
[SALES CORPQUAllONi AtljintJ*. Baliimar.'. Himiiriw- 
h»m, Boston, Iiutf4iln, i.'hiii-a|{a, i h-vuJiuid, Di-n- 
vlt, Dva MuEHtrs, DcLrtiEl. Kt, WntUL. Kufiflakti City. Lot 
Ai!itrt^Jesi^ Kainh villi?, Newnrk^ Nfi/w (Jrri'nnis^ New York. 

OTHEK DISTKICT Ot KICKS: aKPimN. Ohio flflieoii: 
J^tJiANV. Gniybur lCk['i:LrEc; uAi.i ii^iutcE. Corey SiLtdio & 
^erviw; BrixiNOES. NtirthwiJaterfi Auto iiuppty: el PASft^ 
W, G, Wula Coh^ iioL^STfiN, Cu3t & Black barn; ]ndia,m- 
Ai'iH.iSf Kufrii deration Equlprnvrit. Ci^. ; jacksqn. Cont^u- 
TO era Pawer; LOiJiisViiJ-rs^ Smith Distributinif Co.; mem- 
fKis, Mc Greicor'd, Ine ; ULAHt. Domestic Itt^fHiji^ratJon 
<'o, J HEW gxaTt-tk Peiirii. Power Co, ; N"<>K[-oiK, H. 
"riiiitt, lntt ; (,^K[.,\yn3,iA i iT> . W. f Osijji i'. ii . l umaha. 
MiLjor Atiplinncu Cu ; rtiihEEiA. CiTilrul III. Li^rhr; i'iiiIjA' 
ni^i pHEA. J. i- PtiT^^ck. Idi?. : f trial* im^H. t;kH:trJr7 I'rttd- 
iivta Curfj.; Pi»FtiLA_KD» Sunset El«etcic Co.: ROasuke, 
J-l t: B-ikcr tru J nocHESTF.it, Cliapiri-Owcn Gu ; ban 
AM<iMt^. fitrjiUii' Trunk Go.; fSALt tj^nt-i rrrv, W II 

CVHE. OtioniJuifU Aula SutiiJ^y Ct». ; tawi'a, Uj-yrd-f ui jiry 
Huffijjr, C*.; ten IT A. A. Lang- Co. 




f. 





need tL'trigtr ^rtiHi 



Bttff of blaepoint5|, turkeys or totnatties, FrTgiLi-iirr 
protpcta them! From picking house \ix growesr tu 
jitortkceper t<j consfumef, Fngldiire guards the ^vhok- 
jamcncfii^ :\nd purity uf f^iodii nc a prufiE ! 



Fn^iJjlre keep* tfiem frig^jnt and 
beautiful for tlic buyer, fresh and 
fjrt^tiuhle for the Seller, k pay« 
fltjrbt:! tu '*Ca.ll in Frigidiirc*** 



F rig rd aire baUlcd bpverjgie cciylefS 
ire a revelation in prHormjnce 
jnd reliability — % ■ 4 i 4de for as 
lirTfc as X ctrr.i-,. Tiicn ,1 cooler 
fitt fvt-ry ficcd-^jny anc a rtal 
muney-mikiir. 
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PUBLIC 
TAX SAVER 
NO.l 




{At Irfi} ift'ii' i\ phtttft^ntfthiv i'riit4*ut't* rluit r*r!sf imn 
ftipi- fi**ri^«^st ft>r tt r»*tuttr\ ti u-*tt*'r ttnttti in t*hilttiit*^lphiu, 

ifL%pr<'if'ti i$mt iiitprtfrt'fi fttr further sftmr^^ 



CAS'V lUOiS |Mpe a prudtirt ii^^c'd altiKisl 
f^vrliiHivelv in the |iiihlic! s^irrviee — Air 
water^ gas and f^ewer nuiiii!!^* A lajtpayer 
never buys J I l*ut lie pays for it just the 
.same — in taxes, usual ly? nr rates, <ir aw8esH- 
uient^. Eugiueern know it as Public Tax 
.S«rer NiK 1. For cast iron pipe has saved, 
ami is saving t^Ktav, many millions of tax 
ilollars beeause it serves for a centitry. The 
long life of east irtm pipe is a malter of 



Iiislorv* nol propherv, A Governmetil Re- 
p4irl tui I)e|treeialiim Shiilii^H, mIiii-U li^^ts 
30(10 arlieles, eredils east iron pipe with 
the hmgesl useful life. It is the 4>nly ferrtius 
metal j^ipe^ pi\ietit*ahle for water^ gas and 
sewer mains, wliii-li rusi dot's n«*t destroy* 



CAST IRON PIPE Sam^e^mBMcSemce 

CAST IRON PtPt RtSbAkCH ASSQUIAIION, THOMAS WOLFt, RtStAfiCH tNGINEER. PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHtCAGO, JLimOlS 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 



1 • CAN I favor any particular kind of 
union for my employees without vio- 
lating the law? . ANSWER on pmK 15 



2 • MAV I discharge an employee for in- 
efficiency under terms of the Labor Act? 

* , * . ON PAGE 106 



3 m DOES providing free entertainment and 
recreation for their people enhance the 
power of Dictators? ... on page 18 



4 • HOW HAS the granting of higher wage 
levels affected the earning power of coal 
miners? on page 25 



5 • HO W FAR will the Government go in its 
demands upon my business and my 
services in event of war? . on page 27 



6 ♦ WHAT kind of pictures of my business 
are most satisfactory for publicity pur- 
poses? ON PAGE 30 



7 • iSTHERE any chance for the street car 
to survive bus competition? on page 34 



S • HOW MUCH of my money, aside from 
direct taxes* is being used in the Gov- 
ernment's spending program? 

, ON PAGE 46 



9 • HAVE retail buying and farm prices 
held up during the slump? on page 52 



10 • WHAT is the prospect for several new 
crops of government workeis? 

, , . ON PAGE 58 



11 # WHAT has really happened to the cap- 
ita! supply in this country? on page 70 



What is Commg in May 
Turn fo Page 85 
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Gen£»,^l Ofpiir-— VV^l*hi^^^^t^^l, I', Chamber Buiklinu. B[ll^fct^ DrricHft— 



Ojiimjcn t Hiiil-liii^, A- tli^ u(yK i..il in,, 1^,1/ 1 -i..- Ml iltL' Chamt>er of Cotnrtierec of 
the I'luTr.l SraU-^ tliis ["'''il icrmiMi ljjik- antli' ititative nnticcs and articles in 
rcfjai4 10 iht: nttiviiu's ni the ( himiljcr* lu ulhcf T^t^vcl^ the Chanihcrr 
cuniiut |}f rejiiuiisibic for ttic cctntetiU tliereaf ear for the opinions uf vsrdtcrs* 



J;nirj/ij, fhnnjlier of 
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TY^iWRITfRS . . Unlh til ihe 
Kttyni J J' i**"\v ritcr f[ift4>rv in 
linrlfnr!] iiinl iit lii^nflnufi rb'r«« in 
Nt?w Viirk fip^itf uurk siH**.'<!fd 

riik^iifntur< nnd Ii«.-tliiir rruii'tiiiie^. 





SILVEt . , tntcflmtkitiJiJ 
^ih'er Co., one of tire 

nr^ trirlfiy rnttlinf; firure 

bratir-b ulUri-fi wHh Shin- 
toe adding'iraleulalors* 



COCA-COLA , » Whrn yau drap in fi?r "Th^ FaiiHi' 

fiitjiili^l ill msikiii^ tiiid .selliiip: I iH']t-<'riUi< >Uin- 
riH' itdihnir-c'ulvijliil'hra ami ll>4tiii|; rtriiL'hhifo iirt 
at wurk Jji AtlariU jiiitj at v^ifluuM brattcht^ 
Miruii^huut Lbc iidDtli 



BATS . . Wlit'ii 'VUty BiiW* '^Umiml Umm^hinH thf 
iiiiifl. I1iiiii>'aiic!^ nf tiu'n niul boy* will *.tnnil up ti» 
Ihe phite with tl "Lrjiji<,v»lJe .shipjfci. " fifilriirh iin*\ 
Uia<l<^by Co.* mnk^*^*^ nf lhe*c fnmoici hiiT*;. ib* Hi*ir 



MOXROE oceiipieK its (luniinarit 
]Hisitic)i] lieeaiuse business has 
ftnmd lliat ^^c^nr^H' tiuidiiiies pnuluee 
tlie f^re^Uest voltime of jit*('tir:ttt' figures 
at the hnvest cosf—atnl IjtH-ntise ^[ol^^le 
Iiii.s Ijuilt if J) ;i rintiijn-wiile service ot- 
gaiii'/atHHi tn keep I jus in ess figures 
flfjwing without interru])tiim. 



:;v;\;i:X:;'t:i:;^ / ^ Jr4B_ lSiSg ma'S^ hlcuiahhg machine compant. inc. 

uiivt'^ like tu j^i>ecil \ ^ vL- ^ j^ JW^ ^^ BOOKKEEPING MACHINES GENEflAL DFFItlES - ORANGf^N J. 

and i'4niiii»rity; cipcr- ^^SHtaih^^^^^B^ mm&F nucrv luaircoe 

atiir-i. il- ■.iiiiplirlly ^ t ^KO^^SSS^^^^ l'^Ct^ WTIIItlt^ ^ — ^^ — ^ 

V ^■i^H&^SV ""^^ta- CHECK SIGNERS 

* j X«me „. — 

MORK THAN* J»« MON'llUK (JWNfeLD BKAKCHI^S S^KVK AMKKJCAN ! , „ 
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Irs Good 
Business- 

Gome on — ride the trails 
of mighty Mount Rainier, 
catch your salmon in salty 
Puget Sound, rest in the 
biggest forests in America, 
see Grand Coulee Dam 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 





5^eWashington State 

this summer 

Yes, it's good business to 
vacation in the unspoiled 
State of Washington this 
summer* See places that 
take your breath away. Catch the 
thrill of adventure in this last frontier 
recreationland. What happens to you 
here is good business. 

It's good for your business to play 
in sunshine on the high valleys of 
Mount Rainier, up among the living 
glaciers. Hike and ride by sky-blue 
lakes on the trails of Mount Baker. 
Camp, golf, or fish. Stand in the midst 
of the biggest job man ever tackled — 
Grand Coulee Dam. Vision an empire 
in the making . , . see business oppor- 
tunities worth looking into ! 

The cost of a trip to Washington 
State is surprisingly low? Send the 
coupon for a free book containing 
helpful information. 

WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISStON 

21} Statu Capilol Olympidt Washington 

Plijase send me trtt.hout charffe: i H State of Wash- 
InjTton book compk-tely covunng: varaUufi oppor- 
tunities <and costsK (2) Special mfnrmaiion on 

reirion^ checked: ML Baker,. : Olympic Penin- 

Ruk and Pacific Beaches : Mt, RHinier : 

€rurirl Coulee Dam ; Pujjet Sound and San 

Juiiiii Inlands 

Nani& ^ . . 

Addrmit . 

CJlj S tate 



Horse and buggy orators 

ON WASHINGTON S Birthday Am- 
bassador Bullitt made a speech in 
Paris in which he quoted at length 
from the Farewell Address of the first 
President. Paris newspapers hailed 
the speech as epochal but in their 
enthusiasm overlooked the fact that 
what seemed to them significant in it 
were Washington's words» not Mr, 
Eullitt'St Which should be suggestive 
to other orators who want to say 
something meaningfuL For instance, 
the public official cramming for an 
important forensic effort could do a 
lot worse than draw on Salmon P» 
Chase. Lincoln's Secretary of the 
Treasury and later Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, He would find 
such timely passages as this to use 
for his purpose: 

The old theory of our fathers is Lhe 
true theory. Let us have a poor govern- 
ment and a rich people — li^ht taxes and 
abundant individual enletpriae, economi- 
cal expenditure and steady prosperity, a 
general government strictly limited to its 
sphere, and state governments respected 
and honored because competent and 
ready to protect the rights and g-u a rd the 
interests of the people. 

Watch the skirts and sales curves 

"HOW is business?'' you asit. We now 
have a ready answer to this stock 
question from readers — a formula at 
once simple, inviting and entertain- 
ing. Many lines of trade have been 
hailed as the true index of general 
business activity but we have it on 
the word of Harry Boyd Brown, sales 
expert, that the surest barometer of 
the business trend is men's pants and 
women's skirts. The male raiment for 
its sales volume, women's skirts for 
their length. When business grows 
worse the girls let 'cm down longer, 
says Mr, Brown. Then, when happy 
days come again, the skirt curve once 
more approaches the knees. He didn't 
go into the psychology of this pheno- 
menon, but offered the observation 
that the present skirt trend is still 
knee ward. 

His rationalization of the other in- 
dex no married man will dispute. In 
the average family of four the order 
of clothes purchasing is daughter 
first, son second, mother third and. 



if anything is left, dad may get a suit 
or a new pair of breeches. Therefore, 
when the old man steps out and starts 
buying for himself it's a sure sign that 
purchasing power is on the up. 

Larger slices and more of them 

CONTEMPLATE for a moment the 
mathematical problem of a mother 
serving dinner to her family of six. 
She has one pie, and of course has cut 
it into six slices. But her children 
clamor for larger portions. She must 
explain to them that there is only so 
much pie to be enjoyed and that, not 
being a miracle woman, however she 
slices it she can't make it more in the 
slicing — that, to have larger portions, 
would mean no pie at all for some* 

Industry, which makes no more pre- 
tension to miraculous power than 
mothers, is urged to pay higher wages 
to more workmen working shorter 
hours, with a given amount of bus- 
iness. That is the magic of the mis- 
named Fair Labor Standards Bill 
which Congress is now expected to 
revive. Why it wouldn't w^ork with 
anything short of a sanction from 
heaven is explained admirably and 
convincingly in a pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, "The Case for 
Freedom from Control of Wages and 
Hours," Those who may have doubted 
such a simple truth will find therein 
precisely why higher wage rates, set 
up by another Washington bureau, 
can help no one, least of all labor, in 
the present situation* Write for it! 

Washington ^^bi/siness*^ 

Saving Cups at the Spigot; "Let's 
stop wasting paper clips," the Farm 
Credit Administration exhorts its 
personnel. This earnest response to 
the growing demand for economy in 
government started with a "re- 
search'* into waste baskets which 
disclosed that "anywhere from three 
to 17 good paper clips" were being 
thrown away daily by each employee. 
An efficiency mind got busy at once, 
calculated that, if every person saved 
one clip a day, that would be 4,50(> 
boxes a year, or $98 a year. We start- 
ed to compute what percentage that 
is of the $4,000,000 budget of tlie 



8 
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WITHIN CALL 

In good weather or bad, men of I lie Coast Guard stand rtatly to 
respond to trouble at sea. Just .so do eiigii3C(;rs of the Harlfeiid Steam 
Boiler organi^alion stand ready to aid policyholders in power-plant 
emergencies. 

On call, should an emergency arise, is not only the trained in- 
spector stationed in that locality. Back of this man* ready to help, 
are the chief infipector. and all men and facilities of the hram Ik Bark 
of the branch h the home rM-*;aniicatii*n with its eiigineerinf: depart* 
inent made tip of specialists in each of the various kinds of power 
equipnient. 

And back of these is the acrumulated fund of experience of all 
branches, all chief inspectors, all field men — a living rei^ord of 71 
years' leadership — 71 ) ears devoted solely to this kind of insurance* 
New knowledge, bein^ developed constantly in all departments by 
hundreds of men, goes to work continually in Hartford- insured plants. 

Your agent or broker ran tell ytiu further liow this organizatiort — 
industry's choice for half of all boiler and machinery insurance 
carried in this country — stands on call, ready to serve quickly* 




TM HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 

^^:;,rt mmrmAmmmwE m/mr 



nt m 

H. duriHif ctmUr no- 
tion, (tnd f^irrif thi» 



HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

OtOESr m THE GOUHTRY. LABGEST tH THE WDIiLD. ENGm£ElllKG IKSURANCE EXCtltSlVaY 



F.CA. but our slide rule wonH regis* 
ter that many decimal points* 

Graded Economists: there are now 
2^000 economists in the government 
bureaus at Washington. Twenty- five 
years ago there were none. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has the 
greatest corps— 650 of them, headed 
bj Dn Mordecai Ezekiel, author of 
''How to predict the price of hogs 
by Logarithms/' Some 1,200 hear on 
their shoulders the burdens of so- 
cial justice. Top government econom- 
ists rate $5,600 or more a year, plus 
statistical and clerical aides* Ranking 
statisticians are paid the same. From 
this figure economists and statisti- 
cians grade dow^n to $2,000. Govern- 
ment officials recognize the disparity 
in ability between men and pay them 
accordingly, while criticizing private 
industry for doing the same thing, 

Official Tasting Bureau : "beef and 
pork have distinctive flavor" is the 
breath-taking discovery of experts 
in the Department of Agriculture af- 
ter a blindfold test of flavors in which 
the judges distinguished between 
t hese tw^o meats but were not always 
successful in telling chicken from 
rabbit. 

Labor reasons why 

NOT all labor spokesmen flout natural 
laws and demand the impossible of 
employers. In recent months a tenden* 
cy toward more reasoned^ temperate 
utterance has been evident* An ex- 
ample is The Labor Record of New 
Orleans, w^hich was moved to deplore 
such ''handicaps on labor- em ploying 
enterprise" as those twin monstrosi- 
ties, the undistributed profits and the 
capital gains taxes. 

Equally refreshing was The United 
Automobile Worker, official organ of 
the U.A.W.A,, which Homer Martin 
edits. Said Editor Martin in a recent 
issue: "The idea that this slump is 
. . , deliberately fostered by industrial- 
ists is just as ridiculous as the state- 
ment that there is no slump at all." 
The U.A.W.A, may still be foggy on 
its economics in spots but at least its 
head understands employers well 
enough to know they are not going 
to amputate their noses just to have 
the fun of saying to their faces, *T 
told you so." 

It all indicates that frank discus- 
sion between employers and employ- 
ees is not in vain. Labor is beginning 
to understand the sources from which 
high wages come. What helps busi- 
ness helps you! 

Governors as consumers 

OUT of Lansing, Mich,, comes a tale 
of a governor's shirt. According to 
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this narrator, Governor Murphy of 
Michigan had an important social en- 
gagement one evening not long ago. 
He needed a dress shirt overdue from 
his laundry. An urgent request to the 
laundry brought the response that it 
was closed by a strike, closed so tight 
that no dress shirts or any other 
launderables could get out past the 
picket line. 

*'Tell the Governor to have the Na- 
tional Guard remove these pickets 
and we will deliver his shirt," was the 
answer that came over the phone. 

Sequel: the National Guard didn't 
show up, neither did the shirt. 

Mora! : write your own. 

More wonts^ more selling 



GOOD old Socrates stood in the mar- 
ket place in Athens and exclaimed 
thankfully: *'How much there is in the 
world that I do not want Today he 
could take much more credit for self- 
denial, when both wants and the 
goods for their satisfaction are mul- 
tiplied so many times* Recent adver- 
tising research has shown that the 
modern woman has 1J94 major de- 
sires compared with 92 that her 
grandmother attempted to satisfy. 
And not infrequently we hear some 
oracle who rates well wdth book pub- 
lishers or who is a wholesale dealer 
in the spoken word exalt the Ameri- 
can standard of living in one breath 
while in the next he denounces ad- 
vertising and selhng which make that 
standard possible, 

A hint fo enterprisers 

ENTERING a hospital recently and 
sniffing its unpleasant antiseptic odor 
we were reminded that the New York 
Museum of Science had demonstrated 
how the fragrance of rotten eggs { hy- 
drogen sulphide, if you want to be 
scientific) can be neutralized success- 
fully with heliotrope. Maybe the boys 
have got something there that hos- 
pitals could use. Furthermore, it 
would seem to have rather varied pos- 
sibilities in business. Surely dealers 
in hides and pelts should become large 
consumers of commercial heliotrope* 
With its use seed stores might stock 




ieccuodt it DOES MORE! 

TODAY llir Ahrr i iiin rptii^n i.J 
oflire fhiphcating is an every- 



a line of commercial fertilizers with- . , , , 
out offending the delicate olfactory hand-lettered or type text 

sensibilities of urban back-yard farm- 
ers. And, since smell is such a close 
ally of taste, we can picture the new 
fragrance finding innumerable uses in 
a variety of food stores and markets- 



ilav hrrvit'c in thoitsanili!^ of oflirf*s» 
Mufuiilfi h j>riHliJring a I'urimy and 
qimiity nf f*>rms, stationtTy, coni- 
muniratioii!^^ reports and selling 
literature far beyond the natural 
limilattons of (vthrr i^lFiee mt'llimls. 
And it is operated at high f^prt^d by 
regular ofTirr rniplnyert^. 

In additt^m to iiBual dt]|jli eating, 
Piirh as typewrtling, writhig and 
simple yketfhinj:^, Multilith re- 
produces pluito^fraphs and all 
oilier clasi=ies of illustrations , , , 

fine 

lioriii^ontal and vertical ruling , , , 
color work in f*\art refjislrat ion. 



No ikther office diipli<'alor doe^5 so 
niui'h or docs it s^o welL 

Mriltilith enaidert users to prixliiee 
niore of the chiplirated material Hie\ 
iieeil, not onl\ aL tlieir own con- 
venience but at savings which make 
it a hiirhly profitalde invt'stmeiii. It 
is doin^ more in tjLia!itity . . . nwrp in 



qua 



lilv 



INVESTIGATE! 

Write on Imsiiit^Hs sialionerv for 
ef>mph"te information and portfolio 
of actual samples of Alidiilith dupli^ 
eating. And arrange with nearest 
Multigraph Sales Agency to see a 
cojivinoinj^ denToostraHon. Consult 
telephone 1m inks for A^eni^y address. 



A frank onswar, if not clear 

IS IT not a fact that they are having 
a war over in China, or is it a ping 
pong game? — Rep. Maverick of Tex- 
as. 

It is not a question for me to an- 



ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LiMITED, TORONTO 

Saltan ifffttt'if^s in frittrifutl Cttifs Thrinifshtnit th*^ \f'f%rld 



Multilith 



is a development by the nnakers of Multt- 
groph . . . and Set-O-Type^ Compotype ond 
Noiseless Folding Machines . . . used oil 
over the world for more than 35 years. 
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\deiitifying A Sound 

INSURANCE 





The Seal of the American Mutual Alliance svni-- 
holizes a group ot ably-managed companies with 
an average age ot over lor t \ - nine years who — in 
addition to giving their policyholders sound pro- 
tection, intelligent service and a record of prompt 
pavmcnt ot hssses — have returned, in the last ten 
years alone, more tlmu ni'u hundred and eighty-two 
^fnUlion doliurs as savings to their policvholders! 
IP It means that the fundamental policies of the 
particular company you select must ever include 
careiul selection ot risks, practical fire and acci^ 
dent prevention methods, a conservative invest- 
ment policv, and econcjmv in operation, 

- — ^atl ot which assures thorough protection tor 
you at the most reasonable possible cost. 



THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 

.919 North Michigan Avenue ^ Chicago^ Illinois 



THE N A T 1 0 N A L A S S O C 1 A T I O N O F 
MUTUAL C A S U A LI Y (J O M P A N i E S 



THE F E D E R A T I O N O F M U 1 LI \ L 
FIRE 1 N S U a A N C E COMPANIES 
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swer or for you to answer. It is a 
question under the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court dt^cisions, — Rep, 
McReynolds, Tennessee, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Oil knights ond men-at-arms 

THOSE who bewail this as an age 
of softies, dull» prosaic and money 
grubbing, should look around them 
with an eye for what in former gener- 
ations goes by the name of romance. 
Take oil drilling. Just a lot of slopping 
around in mud and gnme» you say. 
Not much I 

WeVe just been told by a visitor 
that oil drillers in the Venezuelan 
jungle are w^earing coats of mail as 
they work- These **iroB jerseys" were 
donned for the very practical purpose 
of turning arrows which the savtige 
Motilones Indians had been in the 
habit of shooting at the intruders. 
And they do the job. Not one casualty 
among the petroleum knights and 
men-at-arms has been reported since 
the new armor was introduced. 

In some of the American oil fields, 
we learn from the same source, work- 
men have adopted steel helmets such 
as those worn by combatant troops in 
the Great War* These "safety hats" 
are said to shed such falling missiles 
as monkey wrenches, rocks and der- 
rick timbers that have a way of kill« 
ing and injuring oil-well hands. And 
so modem industry as well as war 
learns from the days when knight- 
hood was in flower. 

Advertising as a teacher 

THE enthusiasm with which civic or- 
ganizations and trade associations 
have taken up the program for a bet- 
ter understanding of business leaves 
no doubt that the idea has a powerful 
appeal. Generally the drive has been 
carried on cooperatively. However, a 
good many companies are doing the 
same thing in their own individual ad- 
vertising, and not only carrying the 
story to the masses but attracting 
much favorable attention to them- 
selves. 

This is indicated in the comment al- 
ready occasioned by the advertise- 
ments of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company which appeared in the 
March issue. The bank is devoting a 
series of advertisements to telling the 
facts about Big Business, dispelling 
some of the many fallacies that clus- 
ter about that legendary monster, the 
large corporation. 

The old wheeze about mal-distrihu- 
tion of income — always a sure-fire 
blunderbuss in the hands of the liberal 
w hooper- -was analyzed in the first 
ad. The current one is directed at the 
popular conception that machines de- 
stroy jobs. 



Since good will admittedly is first 
among the assets of any business, and 
ill will against all business hurts ev- 
ery unit of it, what better use could 
be made of advertising space^ — ^at least 
in the present situation? We com- 
mend the example to others. 

More than a pun in Ihis 

"IF PRIVATE entei^prise does not 
respond, Government must take up 
the slack," Representative Eaton of 
New Jersey recently quoted from the 
President's message to Congress. "It 
might be fair to say that if Govern- 
ment will slack up on the 'take,' busi- 
ness will be able to take up the slack/* 
the Congressman added. 

Service 

PHOTOGRAPHER Gendreau pictures 
on our cover an incident that is re- 
peated millions of times daily through- 
out the nation. Somebody has bought 
goods. It was a comparatively small 
purchase and yet the greater part of 
what we call '* business" is made up of 
these little purchases. If these pur- 
chases stop, business stops because, 
in the final analysis, business is mere- 
ly the exchange that these purchases 
represent. 

Before this small purchase could 
be made, somebody had to dig a mine ; 
somebody had to build a factory, 
somebody had to operate a railroad, 
somebody had to open a shop. Literal* 
ly thousands of men had to unite their 
skills, to risk their savings, that the 
goods which this sale represents might 
be conveniently at hand when the cus- 
tomer wanted them. Any statute or 
regulation that makes trading more 
difBcult slows down business. 

Super^salesman does his stuff 

NEXT to bearding a lion in his den 
would be the feat of inviting the lion 
into your den and taming him. That 
is just what William N, Branch, Glean, 
N, Y., general agent for an insurance 
company did recently. One morning a 
grim emissaiy from the internal rev- 
enue office descended on this agency, 
bent on liquidating a portion of the 
national debt by collecting additional 
tax tribute. For hours he was closeted 
alone with Mr. Branch, The other 
partners in the firm grew nervous, 
wondering what the bad news might 
be. When the collector emerged at 
last, however, it was he who wore a 
sheepish and subdued mein, while Mr, 
Branch was smiling and buoyant. 

The reason: not only had the rev- 
enuer's questions been answered sat- 
isfactorily, but Mr. Branch had seized 
opportunity by the forelock and sold 
his caller an automobile liability and 
a personal effects floater policy. 



Evf^ry drivr in \niir 
[ilaiil slioiiltl aiiHWf'r 
this c|iirsttfHi — 

Why not a 

MORSE c„»,„ 




ASK yourseH Ihis queslLon, 
. "Am I Jaking advaniage of 
modern power Ixan&mi&sioit 

drives?" 

With Morse Posilive Drives pro- 
diiction I&v^Is rise^ mainlenance 
costs lumble^ repair cosis slide, 
power losses leave the picture, 

MoEse Drives deliver power with 
up JO 99.4 ^'c eliiciency. lasl for 
years, operate on short centers, 
allow cleanef, more compact 
arrangements. 

The Morse principle of Teeth. 
Not Tension makes ihem Jhe Jin 
esi modern power drives. Low 
cosl =ac/ua/yy no more thsn oidi 
nary drives - makes them, tnoa] 
economical! 




MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 

Of Vis/ on Emrfi - "Wit r rt^ f C oi" fnyfittU'ri 
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CASE 
HISTORY 
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DRIVE 
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TYPE: hi^^li ?ijM*<'<) tiattinKT niUI drhc in |ihuil of Statuinl- 
l ilt4Hi Miiliit<^ < .«fitt[)atiy, Alhitu Illiti4ii«^. In fiperiititm 1 1 
hoiirs^ jHTiIav, live ilays a wtM^k. Hfa% v loaiL griinlin^ two 
Umt^ wiii'at Ht'rt*niiii|;?^ jmt tiiiiir. 

PREVIOUS RECORD; a ht ll-kjIUll^ driM . Ht avy load atld 
lii^ii ^jN't fi (7000 I', I*. M,) cuumhI rwvsT^iw f^trrlrli* fn - 
f]tJf*iil Jy rj[i[Hfi*£ oil I fa-^t^'iHTT^. line hvH ivrilv a fr^ 

<lay^. Amit)i<.'r britke in half and tore lar^rr luile in brick 
tvall a|i[iOHite, caiif*in»» t-cin^itlrralil** dania*:;!** \V tirkini'ti 
feari^d to <ro near tiiill in o[ieratH>ii* Avera^t* 6<*/f iije 
thrpv months, 

TREATMENT: tliorou^li analy^if^ of drive'** charaelert!*tirN 
made by llie G-T, M- — Goodvear 'IVehiiieal Man, 4 hi bin 
^peeifieatioii a f ioodv ear C-tlMPASS "10" %ni\\ endle^H 1m4l 
15' long X 20" 1^ id e^ Ka»^ applied on Deeendier !• 1933. 

RESULT: today, 52 nuintb;* later — after umre than /6 
titHf'M long4*r fir rr ire than pre vi tins belt if avvra^eti — tin* 
GocKtyear < .O.MtMSS i^ ^^tiU in serviee! Ilnring thin entire 
|M*riod it ha^ never r€M|nired a Hiiigb- repair or caii^eil ii 
iiiometit'^H ^ihtililown and look^^ lf» be abiiai!^! a^ giitKl iiov^ 
as vvbeii fir»4t ia^talb d! 

SUMMARY; a typical e\aiiipb- of tlie saving in repair ami 
n [^laeenieiit €o^l»^ effeeted oti thoosattdH of lieavy dutv. 
Jn*:ii tetision tlriie** by (Foodyear llii>ri*ASS truly endb^^ 
bell-i — the moHt neaHy iiireiehiess helthtf* mfifie* Why ti<it 
M^'e tlie (*.'(\.\L about piittin<£ a inoney*?«av in<£ ^pooib i^ar 
(IM^II'ASS on your lNdl-f*atiii<^ driven. To brin^ lit in to 
your plant, v*rile f>4H>dyean Akron^ Ohio, i»r Loh 
Vn^r^deH, (California — or I lie neare*.t iUtt$fl\env 
Mec^iaiiieal Uubber (hhhU DiHiribntor. 
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Ask the Dollar in Your Pocket! 



SliBSCRIBER writes shar[)ly: 

"You are the editor of the XATins'f^ Bi'^inkhs 
and, as such* ought to know 8omethiiig abuul Hie 
nation's business. Tell me why is capital on .strike? 
In an artifle over your s^ij^iiaLure lEiglit Fat-ts 
Looking For an AneJience, May, 1037) you admit 
that $:?,0(HKO(H>,000 each year went into tlie develop- 
ment (if runv tilings fnim IfHU) to U).10 and since 
then scarcely one-tenth that amount. Have our 
capita tistw a .streak of yellow?'* 

The question h fairly put: Are there dollars in 
hiding? Sulking? (^nvardly? Afraicl (if their live.s? 
If sti, why? 

It takes i?8,000 to provide ttxds ami inalerials 
to give onv man a job in iridiLsf ry. The man with 
$8,000, w hieh he has earned, knows Jiow hard it is 
to eorral a dollar. In this respect he is uidike puli- 
lie servants, llv knows how diHieult it is to per- 
suade a (h>llar to risk its life in w^orkiiig a year for 
three or four events. Dollars are that w^ay in the 
earner's poeket. Ask cuie! Hear the answer: 

You want me to ^^o to work? What is the joh? 
How risky is it? How long do you want me to work? 
A new enterprise? Tlie public* may not accept the 
prodtjct and Til h>se iriy life. Fll want mure for that 
job. What are the conditions of erniil<>ynient? Are 
the workmen who are to use the tools Fll furnish 
.satisfied? Have you the power to negotiate with 
them? Y<»u havenM? A ptslitical lioanl? WelK tliat's 
bad. What assnrani^e have you as to the item <if tax 
expense? Furthermore, I know 1 nui,st stand ready 
to help pay itn* $40JIOO.()<MK(>00 debt and the interest 
MU it. Are the national rules written out in black 
and white on .statute books so thai well know whcTe 
we are ^oing? Or will a bureau make new rules from 
flay to day? Fd like to work and Fll take ehanees — 
1 always have— hut the ccjnditions must be Indf- 
way rij^ht. Will our courts protect me against ex- 
propriation* against confiscation, against blind re- 
sentment if l*m successful? 

Ask tlie dollar in your own ]>oeket ! 

The thoughtless fail tn understand that the 
dollar represents something. It represents a sacri- 
fice that somiHuie has made, sofncont* who has 



eonsunied a litth^ less than he has produced. It is 
no more than a certiticate of credit to this effect, a 
due bill, a token of something produced and not 
eonsunied. No less an authority than the Presi- 
ih^nt of the Unitt^d States has said that every 
dollar comes from the sweat of someone's brow, 
Tht^ doflar knrjws this. The dollar knows how it 
came into being. It was no twilight sleep. That is 
why it is cauti*>us. It loves life. It takes as few 
ha/*ards as possible. It wants to work. Like hu- 
mans, it has the urge to reproduce itself. When it 
adventures lioldly, again like luiuians it does so in 
the hope of rcM'ard and aechiim. Where niuny tlol- 
lars are found in one man*s pocket, there is less 
caution. The single dollar in a tliousand pockets 
('aniMit afford to take the larger risks. 

Why are <lollars less eager than <'ver befcjre in 
the ITnitccl States to put on overalls? Why? 

Dollars — and the men w^ho manage t hem- 
have heretofore in the United States ui Anu-riea 
Imd an incentive to take chances in thousamls of 
in c 1 u s t r i a 1 u nd er t a k i iigs . 

Dollars — and the men who manage t hem- 
gave us cuir industrial stride bc(»ause we f)er- 
niitted them to see far down (lie road by giving 
them a gfjvernn^eiit uf laws ajul rnd, as in ofhi'r 
countries, and as \\v arc doing today, a govern- 
ment of men. 

Dollars — and (he men who maiuige th^'in — 
gave us our iu(histria[ Mipreniacy because (uir 
courts, under the (Vmstitulion, through a dtrnvn 
stormy periods tif stress, gave prottvticui from the 
denuigogues ami their attack uimui sihtcss with 
the aceonipanying ec»n(is[*ation of ineoine and 
jiroperty. 

Straws in the wind indicate that we nuiy liring 
back incentive to men and dollars by ^^sto^ing the 
AnuTican practice of written law an<l l>y refusing 
tof>unish success by tax ami other 'Vrefonu** and 
"yardstick*' measures. In the nnnoitime, tin* dol- 
lars — and the men who manage them— wait. 
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YOUR 
BEST WEAPONS 
ARE TOOLS 





Americans tireless striving to make the nalioo 
^1 a good land for llie good worker is rooted in 
its genius for using the most productive tools. 
Among todav's instruments of ronimnnicaiion 
ivhicli widen tlie gainful radius of business activ- 
ity, the I^linieo graph does a towering job. This 
modern duplicator is easy and simple to use; it 
operated at matchless speed* Whether the message 
he written, typed, or drawn^ it turns out prints of 
hijih fidelilv at extremelv low cost — bv hundreds or 
thoiisantli^ a^ required. Business and education finil it 
a most constructive tool. For particulars of what the 
Mimeograph can do for you, write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or see classiBed [ihone book for local address. 



W.M 1 M E O G R A P HWg 

ft I Tf ail r Mark, uf A. fl. DicJt Crttti (Jan y. Child ^bP" 
Jti| Bcili-tfrccl in L'diI^iJ SUI*'^ P^l'ml ^fSM 
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Getting at the Labor Board's Mind 



By RALPH A. LIND 



N< 



lO ONK who understands the facts 
will deny that the regulation of lahor 
disputes is one of the major problems 
confronting the American people to- 
day, and that it will continue to in- 
crease in importance. 

We made an approach toward solv- 
ing it through Section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act* 
After that Act was declared invalid, 
organized labor insistently demand- 
ed a law which would define and set 
up a mechanism for protecting the 
rights of organization and collective 
bargaining. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, frequently called the Wag- 
ner Act, was the result. Section 7(a) 
was the basis for this Act, 

Its expressed purpose was to dim- 
inish the causes of labor disputes. 
Opinions differ as to what it has ac- 
complished but all employers are, or 
should be, interested in knowing how 
this law is being administered, what 
obligations and restrictions it places 
upon them, and what course they 
should follow to avoid violating it. 
They also need to understand, to some 
extent, the attitude of its administra- 
tors and labor leaders. 

Many employers have made little 
serious attempt to understand the 
provisions of the Wagner Act, or the 
theory upon which it rests. The the- 
ory is simple: 

It was designed primarily to pro- 
tect employees' rights to organize 
and to bargain collectively. 

Whether or not it would have work- 
ed more satisfactorily if it had pro- 
vided for a recognition of employers' 
rights and for protection of employees 
against coercion from any source is 
beside the point. 

The object here is to explain the 
situation resulting from the law. The 
Labor Relations Board, I believe, is 
trying to administer the law in con- 
formance with the spirit and intent 
which the members believe to be in- 
herent in it, although, in my opinion, 




Chairman J, W, Madden (right) and S* Smith, 
two members of a three*tiian Board which rules 
on industry's labor relations 

THE author is q former regional director of the Labor 
Relations Board. His opinions, although based in port 
on that experience, do not necessarily reflect the Board's 
present views or constitute legal advice as to appro- 
priate action in any given situation 



they would get belter results if they 
sought as much impartiality between 
employers and employees as seems to 
be consistent with the expressed pur- 
pose of the measure. 

Most of the Board's work thus far 
has centered around the problem of 
protecting the workers* right to or- 



ganise, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, of preventing unlaw- 
ful interference with the right of 
union organizers to enroll members 
and win recognition. 

The law forbids the employer to 
discriminate in any way against em- 
ployees who belong to labor organiza- 
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lions, to discourage them frorn be- 
coming members, or to favor one 
organization as against another. He 
may not decide which of two or more 
unions may represent his employees. 
If he makes an agreement with the 
representatives of a group of his em- 
ployees, the Board may set it aside if 
it finds that the Board's right to desig- 
nate the collective bargaining agency 
for all of his employees has been 
violated. 

Frowns on company unions 

THE members of the Board and its 
representatives, judging by the rec- 
ord, regard the law m intended to 
assist labor leaders In forming unions, 
in enrolling members, and increasing 
the effectiveness of their power to 
obtain advantages for their members. 
The Board seems to loolc upon inde- 
pendent or company unions with sus- 
picion, and it often shows suspicion 
regarding the motives of employers. 

Liibor leaders, although many of 
them, both A.F. of L. and CXO., have 
violently criticized some of the 
Board*3 decisions and acts, consider 
that the Board usuall}^ has a pro- 
labor attitude. The A.F, of L. leaders 
suspect that the Board and some of 
its representatives have C.LO. lean- 
ings, but in a situation such as the 
Board faces, it is inevitable that it fre- 
quently will be criticized. 

It should be realized that the effort 
to organize unions and to obtain rec- 
ognition naturally results in a mili- 
tant attitude which usually changes 
after the organizing effort ends. 

Employers will usually find it pos- 
sible to work fairly satisfactorily 
with union representatives provided 
they deal with them in a spirit of 
fairness. With experience, manage- 
ment and labor representatives usual- 
ly work out a mutually satisfactory 
attitude toward each other. It often 
takes time to reach this stage and, 
when unions are first formed and rec- 
ognized, a rather painful period may 
follow during which both sides find 
it difficult to adjust themselves. How 
quickly agreement can be reached de- 
pends, of course, upon the character, 
breadth of view and instinct for fair- 
ness of both parties. 

Employers fall generally into four 
classes as to the attitude they take 
toward the Labor Relations Law: 

The first, and probably the smallest 
group, includes those who feel that, if 
they make an alliance with a par- 
ticular labor organization — ^eitlier a 
national union or an employee union 
— tliey will forestall trouble and be 
able to deal with people who will be 
reasonable. The results have not al- 
ways been as expected, 

A second, and larger, group in- 
cludes those employers who prefer to 



fight rather than to surrender their 
liberty of action and perhaps their 
principles. This attitude is not always 
wise from a practical standpoint, I 
believe there is a better way to gel 
results which are more likely to be 
fairly satisfactory. 

The third and largest group of em- 
ployers includes those who believe it 
possible and advisable to deal with 
their employees in a fair, reasonable 
and persuasive manner, to preserve 
mutual respect* good will and efficient 
operation. 

They realize that it is as necessary 
to sell themselves to their employees 
as to their customers. They also real- 
ize that they are competing with the 
labor leaders for the confidence of 
their employees. 

A fourth class of employers in* 
eludes those who pretend to conform 
to the requirements of the Act while 
attempting to render it ineffective. 
This attitude is likely to lead to seri- 
ous trouble. 

Many employers who want to con- 
form to the Act are puzzled as to its 
requirements. It is my hope to clear 
up some of these uncertainties by a 
series of questions and answers. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out 
that my answers represent merely my 
pcr'sonal opinions and understand- 
ings, although I believe that they 
agree with the general attitude and 
the rulings of the Labor Relations 
Board. 

There have been, as might have 
been expected, some apparent incon- 



sistencies and some changes of policy 
indicated by the Board's decisions, so 
that it is not possible to answer all 
questions definitely. 

Questions and Answers 

1, Question: Should an employer 
take matters involving compliance 
with the Labor Relations Act to the 
regional director or to Board head- 
quarters ? 

Answer: Although the law defines 
rights of employees only and, there- 
fore, does not authorize an employer 
to petition the Board or to request a 
Board decision, there is no reason 
why an employer who wants to con- 
form to the requirements of the Act 
should not consult with the Regional 
Director about his course of action. 
If he indicates that he is sincerely 
seeking guidance, he will find the 
director ready to give him the in- 
formation he seeks. There is no need 
to take his problems to the main 
office. 

2, Question: Is an employer required 
to bargain collectively with the rep- 
resentatives selected by a group or 
groups of his employees when the 
Board has designated no bargaining 
agency ? 

Answer: No, 

3, Question: How can an employer 
avoid violating the Act when two 
rival tabor organizations seek recog- 
nition as bargaining agents fnr hi^ 
employees ? 
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Atiswer: He should indicate his 
willingness to bargain collectively 
wilh vvhichevor agency the Board 
designates as having the right to rep- 
resent his employees, calling their 
attention to the fact that he has no 
right to make any decision concern- 
ijig recoj^nition. 

4. Question: May an employer enter 
into an agreement with a uniDn which 
he believes to represent a majority of 
his employees when the Board has 
designated none? 

Answer: He may do so, but ht? can- 
not be sure that the Board will not 
subsequently designate a different 
union in which case the original 
agreement will become void unless the 
designated agency accepts it* It is 
safer to refrain lualess he is quite cer- 
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tain that no other union is likely to 
be designated. 

5. Question: What procedures may 
the Board follow in designating em- 
ployee representatives? 

Ansv^er: The Board may either 
certify the agency claiming i^ecogni- 
tion, where it is satisfied that it rep- 
resents a majority of the employees 
or it may arrange for an election. If 
the employer does not contest the 
right of the petitioning union to rep* 
resent his employees, the first method 
often is followed. 

If two or more unions seek recog- 
nition, the usual procedure, where 
both unions and management agree 
regarding the eligibility of voters and 
appropriate unit, is to agree on the 



time and place for holding an elec- 
tion, to arrange for a Board repre- 
sentative to supervise it, and to have 
the employer submit a list of eligible 
employees. Such elections are always 
by secret ballot. Assuming that agree- 
ment is not possible, the matter must 
he left to the processes prescribed by 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
which will entail the holding of a 
hearing and a Board order designat- 
ing approi>riate unit, pay rolls, etc, 

6. Qyestiont In cases where a ma- 
jority of employees have voted 
against being represented by any 
union or agency, what procedure for 
collective bargaining may be follow- 
ed, if any? 

Answer: Where employees select 
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no bargaining representatives, collec- 
tive bargaining obviously is impossi- 
ble. 

7. Question: What should be the em- 
ployer's attitude toward the designat- 
ed union representatives? 

Answer: A sincere and friendly at- 
titude is advisable. The cooperation 
of the union officials is highly im- 
portant. It is not likely to be obtained 
if they find the employer antagonistic. 
Collective bargaining can be made 
more effective through a strong 
union. The employer can usually do 
much, if his attitude is right, to get 
union representatives to understand 
the need for good work, discipline and 
cooperation from the employees, 

8, Question: Does the law or the 

Board require that an agreement 
reached through collective bargain- 
ing shall be in writing? 

Answer Many employers have 
taken the attitude that they are not 
required to sign a written agreement 
with the union, I believe that, if you 
intend to observe an agreement and 
want your employees to observe it, it 
is advisable to have it written and 
signed by you and the union repre- 
sentatives. If this is not done, dis- 
putes about what was agreed to are 
almost certain. Thus far there has 
been no court decision as to whether 
a written agreement is required. This 
question is one of the principal issues 
(Continued on page lOU) 



We Can Beat Dictators at Their 



By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 




Rus&b, like Germany, encou rages "merry gy m nasi ics' 
to build a healthier, as well as a contented, populace 



in tlie effort 



Exercise and travel, twin aims of the recreation movement, are com^ 
bined in the bicycle, Russian youth is healthier than its elders 



WE need not imitote their sys* 
terns of government but the 
totolitarran countries hove some 
things that we might adapt for 
our own happiness 



Playgrounds and parks bring the pleasures 
of the movement to the youngsters 



/Autocracy cannut sustain itself un- 
it it gives the mob bread and games. 
That policy upheld the Caesars but, in the 
end, bankrupted Rome, In the Middle Ages 
great lords, while permitting the poor to 
starvef occasionally scattered gold and en- 
tertained the crowd with public execu- 
tions. This relationship ended disastrously 
because it did not solve the economic prob- 
lem of the feudal state. 

In more recent times, the French Kings 
fortified their sway by the splendor that 
was Versailles: every Frenchman saw his 
own reflection in the glory of the Sun 
King, until the drain on his pocket book 
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Own Game 




grew so heavy that he could buy neither 
bread nor cake. 

Modern dictators employ more adroit 
methods. They give bread ( though the ra- 
tions are sometimes scanty ) and they give 
games. But they realize that neither is a 
sufficient return for the sacrifice they im- 
pose on their peoples. Reinterpreting the 
Scriptural phrase, '*Man shall not live by 
bread alone*" the totalitarian state grants 
self-confidence and unaccustomed diver- 
sion to its henchmen ; it exalts their spirits 
and satisfies their secret aesthetic crav- 
ings. 

Art is brought to the factory. Beauty 
quickens the drab life of the workers. The 
theory behind it all is that beauty, culture, 
art, sport, travel, are not the monopoly of 
the few, but the common heritage of the 
race. The dictators artfully mix pleasure 
with propaganda. That is smart. It is even 
smarter to attempt to make the benefac- 
tions pay for themselves. 

The dictators could not get away with 
the public purse and the people's right to 
self-government if they did not give some- 
thing substantial in return. We need not 
imitate a system of government repug- 
nant to us, but there is no reason why we 
should not inquire into the means adopted 
by the dictators. There may be some 
things we can I earn, some things democ- 
racy may adopt or adapt* When we speak 



Bicycle riders in 
Germany doubled 
in one year 




Dr- Robert hey (standing) discusses the Hitler Youth Organization 
which he Heads and which he says is now almost self-supporting 




fit 



Steamboat trips with cabins for all are part of the program with 
plenty of entertainment to enliven the days on board- Left, mothers 
and children romp in the sunshine 
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Each summer sportsmen from all over the Soviet Union gather at the 
inountam camp where they receive training in mDUntain climbing 




The open-air cafe in the Gorky Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow- 
Former palaces of the nobles have been converted for the people's use 




ThotJ^a^ld.s flock to the beaches in summer. This particular resort is 
beside the fortress of Peter and Paul in Leningrad 



of the *'low" standards of living prevail- 
ing in Germany. Italy and Russia, v%'e for- 
get to include the pleasures, formerly 
available only to the welKto-do, which 
Mussoiini, Hitler and Stalin now provide 
for their followers in kuUur parks, stadi- 
ums» playhouses^ concert halls, travel and 
recrealion. There may not be an auto- 
mobile in every garage, but there is a 
theater ticket for every member of the 
family. The domestic plumbing may not 
meet our requirements, hut trips to spas, 
mountain resorts and sea voyages are 
open to every worker. 

*'Strength through Joy" 

"1 AM Youth. I am Joy/' shouts Peter Pan 
in Barriers immortal drama, Freud, oracle 
of psychoanalysis, stresses the "pleasure 
principle** as the basis of most human ac* 
tions. Nietzsche, the father of the super- 
man, likewise apostrophizes pleasure. The 
dramatist, the psychologist and the phi- 
losopher agree that what man seeks in life 
is joy. Children, like crowds, are domi- 
nated completely by the pleasure principle. 
All Peter Pans, <hey run and they hght 
and they stand on their heads, not for the 
sake of exercise, but for pleasure. 

The shrewd psychologists who ^uide the 
dictators apply this principle to athletic 
training, sports and every form of recrea- 
tion* 

Germany especially, always methodical, 
systematizes the application of the plea- 
sure principle in sports and in the exploi- 
tation of the new leisure (by no means an 
unmixed blessing) which the machine has 
bestowed upon mankind. They even have 
a word for it: Kraft durch Freude 
("Strength through Joy*'), 

All authoritarian countries make des- 
perate efforts to bring strength and joy to 
the masses. The masses have no objection 
to swallowing large doses of ideology witii 
their sports and amusements. Hitler 
frankly avows : 

I want aU workers to have vacations; I want 
them to develop their bodies: I want them to 
have alrong nerves, fnr only a nation with 
^tront; nt*rvea can embark upon bold pohciei). 

The "bold policies" envisaged by dicta- 
tors may be too g^reat a price to pay even 
for ''Strength through Joy.'* But it makes 
the regime popular. 

Though only three or four years old, the 
"Strength through Joy" movement in Ger- 
many embraces the entire nation, except 
the unfortunate one-half of one per cent 
barred by National Socialism from par- 
ticipation on racial grounds. There is lit- 
tle d(mbt that the remaining 99^ 2 cent 
benefit from the movement. German 
youth, like Italian and Russian youth, is 
handsomer, taller and more athletic than 
its elders. I watched boys and girls, and 
young men and young women in all three 
countries, singing, marching, exercising, 
playing, and I have no doubt that all three 
achieve in some measure Strength 
through Joy." 

Nazi Germany, like Soviet Russiap en- 
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courages dancing and what they call **Mer- 
ry Gymnastics/' and recently Baldui' von 
Schirach, Hitler's Youth Leader, estab- 
lished a new organization for girls he* 
tween 17 and 21. in winch athletics and 
cultural pursuits are equally emphasized. 
Even pretty dresses and beauty cultui*© 
are not neglected! 

A delegation from the London Board of 
Education and the Scottish Education De- 
partment, investigating the ^'Strength 
through Joy" movement, was greatly ira* 
pressed with the importance attached to 
physical training and athletics in the 
Third Reich. The delegation characterized 
the "Strength through Joy'* movement as 
"the most agreeable and possibly the most 
instructive phenomenon of the new re- 
gime/* 

They reported enthusiastically about 
the establishments to train the most prom- 
ising boys for leadership iFuehrerschul- 
en). They noted that in universities physi- 
cal training is regarded as no less impor- 
tant than study. Every student is required 
to undergo 18 months of training in ele* 
mentary gymnastics. Call it "militarism*' 
if you please ; it certainly raises the stand- 
ard of public health. 

The Hitler Youth Organization (like 
similar institutions in Russia and Italy) 
teaches all boys and girls to keep their 
bodies at the highest pitch of efficiency, 
joyfully, in rhythm and with song. 

The movement is fostered by the Labor 
Front, the "One Big Union" of employers 
and employeeSp which helped to finance it 
to the tune of many hundred million 
marks, though its Chief, Dr. Robert Ley. 
claims that it has now reached a point 
where it is almost self-supporting. 

No strikes to finance 

THE income of the Labor Front comes 
from the pennies of all members. Ley 
claims that the old labor unions used the 
dues they collected partly for working 
men's pensions, partly to finance strikes. 
There are no strikes and no lockouts un- 
der the new regime. National Socialism, 
he insists, disburses its funds for con- 
structive purposes only. Dr. Ley explains: 

The rhythm of the machine must bo coor- 
dinated with the rhythm of the blood. Man 
must control the machine; he must not be 
its slave. Our aim is to create mastei'-men^ not 
proletarianf^ ; workers ^vho have divested 
themselves of their inferiority complexes, whcj 
are equally at home in the "^'m/* on the 
dance floor, in tht* art gallery, in the theater^ 
in the concert hall, in the seaside resorts and 
on shipboard. 

One of Dr, Ley's bureaus supervises 
traveling, hiking and vacationing and pro- 
vides various facilities for millions of per- 
sons, A vacation w^itliout a trip, the 
German feels, is not a vacation. The 
"Strength-through* J oyers" use every 
means of locomotion to reach their respec- 
tive goals. The number of bicycle riders 
increased in one year from 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000. In the same time, hiking— al- 
ways popular in Germany— increased 130 
f Continued on page 66^ 




Above the roofs ot the city, a group of German girls find room for 
exercise sponsored by the "Strength Through Joy" movement 




Special trains permit vacationers to see their own country at little ex- 
pense, and visit famous resorts In the ^^off season 




Dancing, singing, marching, exercising, playing all are part of the pro- 
gram with whole communities joining in the fun 
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Thoy^ands of pages of type are required 
for printing government bnUeiini 
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The final resting place of forgotten jp^echea 
h M huge warehouse near the Op if of 
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IH£! printing of government documents whs 
t>nce so little that Iht* cost way Hated with 
items such as *'fir€wf)od^' and "mi@ceUani?ous." 
Now the cost is $20.Ofi0,O0Ci a year. The money 
goes for printing the CotH/re-s.^ton«/ Rtcorti, 
the hi Us introduced into ConKress, huHetinB 
by the various government branches, com- 
mittee reports, annual reports of bureaus and 
franked enveiopei^. 

Although it was ah eady I he w<>rlc)*s lai gei^ t 
print ehop, the Government Printing: Office 
has been lecenlly enlarged to handle I he in- 
creaf=ed vt lume of printed matter. More than 
5,500 are now on its pay roll. In addition, large 
staffs in I he government depariments turn 
liut thouisandfi of mimeographed and pro- 
cessed publications. 

Congressman Taber recently pointed out 
that the cost of transmitting the government 
mall under the franking privilege has rapidly 
increased from about $9,000,000 a year to 
$34,000,000. 

But the eo^t of writing and editing public 
documents is far greater than the cost of 
printing and mailing. For every govern me nl 
bulletin there ii? an author cm government pay 
roll. Much of the material in the Congr€9tmon- 
fil Bf:eotd \B researched by government de- 
partments. Many of the speeches are written 
by government presjs agen!.^. The authors of 
these tomes may travel exteni?iveiy— all over 
the world. In stjme ca^es -to get material for 
their bulletins- The departments welcome 
these tasks, since it pays in increased appro- 
priations to be helpful to legislators. 

The bulletina often roll off the premises at 
an actual cost of more than a dollar a copy. 
The author gets copies to mail to his friends, 
copies are distributed to other authors within 
the depariments. each ecmgressman is allot- 
ted a quota, f^ome are given to cooperator»» 
people who write to the Government get 
copies, a few are mid by the Government 
Printing Office. Eventually the burdensome 
surplus is destroyed* 
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A battery of keyboard operators and 
proofreaders is on the job tiii^ht and day 




COCKROACHES 

and Their Control 




Hundreds of bulletim 
like these on almost 
every imaginable iub- 
ject are printed as gov^ 
ern mental literature 
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If Not the American System— What? 



By JAMES HARVEY ROGERS 



1 



EVERYBODY has pointed out the shortcom- 
ings of individual enterprise. Less has been said 
about the evils of the proposed substitutes 




In the past 75 years most of the 
civilized world has been drift- 
ing toward "State Capitalism" 



I 



#^ miELY text may be found in 
the imported comment, "Your oldest 
tradition is that you are a young 
country." Immature as the United 
States may appear ag^ainst the cen- 
turies of older nationalisms, there is 
substantial reason to believe that this 
country can attain no old-age security 
for its institutions unless it manages 
to maintain the distinguishing effec- 
tiveness of its economic system. 

The air is filled with talk about the 
American economic system — what it 
iBf who are its beneficiaries, whether 
it can survive current political as- 
saults. How it figures in the economic 
life of the rest of the world is a ques- 
tion for the most part obscured by the 
general interest in its domestic signi- 
ficance. 

Now it is a fact that the American 
economic system is the institution 
above all others in which this country 
is preeminent in world affairs. Of the 
economic system of the world, 35 to 
40 per cent is in the United States, 



Another 25 to 30 per cent is in the 
British Empire, leaving scarcely one- 
third for ail the rest of the countries 
put together. Hence the tremendous 
economic importance, not only to our- 
selves but to all the world, of what 
happens in tliis country and in the 
British Empire. 

How we doubled world wealth 

OUK economic system is not unlike 
those that have prevailed in most of 
the civilized world until the past few 
years* Above everytliing else it is 
characterized; 

1. By giving" to aU of ub a maximum of 
incentive tn produce those things which 
our people mast desire. 

2. By assigning rewards according to 
our succ«i?is in turning out high quality 
products at low co&t* 

3. By enrt^urag^ing everyone to engage 
in constructive economic activities so 
long as he does not in turn interfere with 
similar actions of others. 

Under such a system which has 



been with us less than 200 years the 
world lias grown richer than ever be- 
fore. In fact, the wealth of the world 
and its productive capacity seem to 
have more than doubled since 1900. 

Nevertlieless, it is just at this time 
when, because of the excellence of our 
economic system, even the relief 
workers are in general maintaining 
a higher standard of living than wet*e 
the princes in the Middle Ages, that 
the most serious threat to our whole 
economic order has appeared. It is 
this threat that I think should be the 
primary concern of every American 
worthy of the blessings of citizenship. 

Please do not misunderstand me* 
I am not opposed to economic reforms. 
In every economic system in history 
there have been abuses. In our pres- 
ent system there are grave abuses, 
and I, for one, should like to see them 
eliminated, 

I go further: 

With the ideals underlying almost 
every one of the New Deal objectives, 
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I am in accord. My fear is that, in 
I J n charge 

nt atten- 
tion to what the means used are doing 
to the very groundwork of our whole 
economic structure. Let me be ex- 
plicit, 

Tn fhf* pfiFf 75 years most of the 
t been gradually but 

\ * ,:nng toward what 1 

ihouid call "State Capitalism/' In this 
country the drift has been less rapid 
than in moat others. In a few parts of 
the world- noiably in Germany, 
Italy. Russia, and to a certain extent, 
in Japan— we can see it taking ex- 
treme forms* 

By "State Capitalism ' I mean a 
system under which the economic 
powers, instead of remaining in the 
hands of private individuals^ pass 
more and more completely into the 
hands of the Government, In the so- 
called Nazi» Fascist, and Communist 
states, such a system has, to a large 
extent, been introduced. 

In fact, in this respect* Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia are much alike. In 
all of them the Government is in near- 
ly complete control of most of the eco- 
nomic activities: and it is this aspect 
of the totalitanan states that, for the 
long run, is most significant. The per- 
sonnel of governments comes and 
goes but the forms of governments 
themselves change slowly and usually 
only after much grief. It is entirely 
conceivable that, within a generation, 
the mere shifts of personnel may turn 
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a communist country into a fascist 

country < 

The in;. , ^deration is not 

what |)ol]tical philosophy or w*hat 
ideology the present ruling class 
holds, but rather to what extent the 
economic power, and hence the live- 
lihood of all the people in those coun- 
tries, is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, How these important powers 
are used will change from time to time 
depending on what groups of politi- 
cians temporarily w*ield the govern- 
ment powen What these groups will 
be is, as in other countries, to a large 
extents accidental and certainly un- 
forecast able. 

How power slips away 

THIS much, however, can be said : 

Once the Government has to make 
all the major economic decisions these 
decisions become so important in the 
lives of all the people that the demand 
for a strong government becomes 
well*nigh irresistible. The head of the 
state must continually take quick. In- 
telligent and fmal action. It is no ac- 
cident, therefore, that political dic- 
tatorship seems to follow in the shad- 
ow of governmental control o\*er eco- 
nomic life. The slow-moving process- 
es of a democracy are ill -adapted to 
economic decisions. 

As the totalitarian state develops, 
however, with the press under more 
and more rigorous governmental con- 
trol, with the freedom of speech rap-* 



idly disap^iearing, and with individual 
h} ' ever more restricted, 

ti in find that they have 

much less to say about who rtileji and, 
therefore, about who manager the all- 
important economic controls. Thus, 
with the r - of the government 
and its pt ich more important 

to all of the piople than ever bt^fore, 
the selection of the pcrftounei of the 
government passes largely out of 
their hands. 

In the past few* years, the gradual 
world-wide drift toward **State Cap- 
iialism'* has speeded up tremendous- 
ly. With the memory of the depres- 
sion vividly in mind, one does not have 
to seek far to find the reasons. Eco- 
nomic distress puts much more power 
behind such a movement. 

The chief function of an t^couomic 
system is to provide a livelihooti for 
the public. If, for any reason, it fails 
to do this and any large section (jf the 
population is left unprovidc*d for, 
something must be done about it. len- 
der such circumstances the only agen- 
cy that can do anything about it is 
the Government. Hence the Govern- 
ment must step in. 

If anyone doubts the validity of this 
statement, let him think back to the 
bankir ' ' : On the 

day 1 inaug- 
urated lur his hr^it tenn, all the com- 
mercial banks of the United States 
were closed. The drastic credit con- 
traction spreading from bank to bank 
f Conttnuni tm patjr S2 1 




High Wages— 
But No Jobs 

By PERCY C. MADEIRA 

PERSISTENT strikes and the bellig- 
erent attitude of union officials have 
kept the pay scale high in the an- 
thracite mines — but customers have 
been driven to other fuels 
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At the time of the 1922 strike, 160,000 men were 
working in the anthracite mines. Today only 96,000 
are so employed. They average 190 days work a year 
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A hard coal mine, shut down by strike^ still 
costs 75 cents a ton daily on its normal output 



r\hh Ihe gold, silver, zinc, kad and 
aluminum mined in the United States 
since 1800, with half of the production of 
copper thrown in far good measure* does 
not equal the wealth taken from the 
anthracite Eelds of Pennsylvania in the 
same period. 

By the end of 1934, this little field of 
hard coal, covering not more than 500 
square miles, had produced fuel to the 
value of $11,422,000,000, The country's 
gold production totals $4,839,602,000 and 
its silver output, $2,549,765,000, The 
anthracite industry, however, has never 
produced a really wealthy operator as 
measured by modern sta^dard^^. aithuugh 
other mineral ventures have yielded fabu- 
lous wealth for individuals and, in spite 
of the wealth that it has produced, an- 
thracite today is a harassed and stricken 
industry. In Washington and Harrisburgj 
and in the mining region as well, all sorts 
of would-be physicians are prescribing 
panaceas, and one who cannot concoct 
some new nostrum for the patient must 
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poor imagina 



be handicapped with 
tion indeed. 

For 58 years I was connected with 
the coal busines^s in various capacities, 
i viewed at first hand the recession 
that has brought distress to operators, 
to railroads^ to miners and to the an- 
thracite district. 

What has happened to this industry 
that its development has been so out 
of proportion to the general growth of 
business, markets and poputation ? 

At the time of the 1922 strike. 160.* 
000 men were working in the anthra- 
cite mines on a fairly full schedule. 
Today hardly 96.000 are so employed 
and they work from 145 to 200 daj^s 
a year. The average for the industry 
is less than 190 days annually. 

Why are so many men idle all of the 
time and so many more much of the 
time ? The heart of the answer is sim- 
ple: 

High wage rates [ Strikes ! 
It is true that other causes have con- 



tributed but thene eroSr causes heve 
been modified and adjusted at least in 
part. The wage scale, however, has 
never been touched except to push ii 
up* Since the days of war-peak prices, 
the anthracite miner, under the leader- 
ship of his union officials, has main- 
tained or increased this scale by strike 
and threat of strike, each one a pow- 
erful selling agent for competitive 
fuels, until today he looks out past the 
idle collieries to a fuel market that has 
learned to do without him* 

Six raises in seven years 

SIX times from April 1, 1916, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, inclusive, anthracite 
wage rates were increased and last 
May 1 the industry went on a seven- 
hour day, five-day week schedule. This 
represents a total increase of 94 per 
cent for the contract or piecework 
miner (the highest paid group), 154 
per cent for the day-rate worker and 
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240 per cent for the hour- rate worker. 
This is not to say that the industry 
could not have continued to prosper 
and miners could not have continued 
to work full time at fair wages ne- 
gotiated by their labor union. The in- 
dustry reached its greatest develop- 
ment under an organised labor regime. 
But mine union leadership for the past 
17 years has been so inept and short- 
sighted that miner and mine operator 
alike now find themselves in a dis- 
tressing situation. 

The anthracite miners have been or- 
ganized since 1902, when John Mit- 
chell called the first big strike. From 
1902 until 1912 there were no major 
disturbances. The selling price of coal 
was advanced only 25 cents a ton when 
the industry w^ent on a nine- hour day. 
The Federal Trade Commission as- 
sumed some degree of supervision over 
the industry early in 1917 and a few 
months later, as a part of the Govern- 
ment's war program, a Fuel Adminis- 
trator was put in complete control. 

By April 1, 1916, the Industry had 
gone on an eight- hour day and three 
times before the Armistice the wages 
of all miners were increased by 
amounts ranging from ten to 33 per 
cent. These increases were made un- 
der the direction of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator but it was generally understood 
that they were only for the duration 
of the war. 

In 1919 Frank J* Hayes went out as 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and John L, Lewis came 
(^Contlnued on page lOZ) 



An e^Iy iuei famtne rcsultfi^d in this 
raid by eitixens on a tar of coal, 6c- 
.ifd F. Gratiu representing 
orii, and John L, Lt^vi^is pose 
tninerf after an early strike 




Your Job in the Next War 



An Interview with LOUIS JOHNSON 
By HERBERT COREY 



IF WA R came would the Govern- 
ment foke over your plont? Would 
you be allowed to moke a profit? 
Would your workers be con- 
scripted? Here ore the answers 

I 

N ext time we go to war—** 
Louis Johnson was speaking. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Infantry Reserve, 
heavyweight champ in the University 
of Virginia, now Assistant Secretary of 
War, His job is to link together the 
military and industrial forces of the 
nation. Six feet tall, 210 pounds of hard 
body, mildly bald, and with a pipe in 
his hand* There's none of that stuffy 
air of officialdom around his six-foot- 
square desk. He shakes hands with a 
big grip. No over-the-counter elo- 
quence, 

'*Some day we will go to war — " 

The evidence points that way. We 
are not a quarrelsome nation and yet 
we have had several wars in our his- 
tory. There is no such thing as a guar- 
antee of peace. Perhaps Theodore 
Roosevelt had the most effective for- 
mula. '*Walk softly and carry a big 
stick," It may be 50 years before we go 
to war again. The more thoroughly we 
are prepared, the less is the probability 
that we will be called on to fight, 

"That*s why we have few secrets in 
the War Department," said Colonel 
Johnson, **We want people to know 
how strong we are." 

American strength is in industry* 
We have greater available man power 
than any nation except Russia. But 
unshod and unbuttoned and ungunned 
man power is just a nuisance in war. 
In 1915 William J, Bryan promised 
ihat» if the need arose in the United 
States, **a million men would spring 
to arms overnight," The event showed 
that the men were ready to spring but 
there was no place for them to spring 
to. Our period of preparation was a 
yowling disorder. 

"It took us 14 months to get into 




CMfli-ii\ bunt* 



Louis Johnson^fi job is to unite the military and industrial forces 



production for the World War," said 
Colonel Johnson. '*No one's fault, par- 
ticularly. Not the fault of any single 
man, group or faction. Everyone? 's 
fault. We had no plan. So we ran 
around in circles, earnestly, sincerely, 
everyone trying to help. All the circles 
bumping into all the other circles. 

Now we have a plan 

"THIS time we will get into production 
in six to eight months- There will be 
some confusion, of course, A nation 
that never thinks of war between wars 
cannot reverse itself overnight and 
think of nothing else without some con- 
fusion. But nothing like 1917 because 
this time we have a plan,*' 

The plan is as simple as the formula 
for manufacturing automobiles. Raw 
material goes in one gate of a factory 
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in heaps and rolls off the assembly line 
at the other under its own power. It 
seems complicated to the observer but 
it is really simple. The idea is that 
neither lime nor energy shall be lost. 

"You can w^aste time and power in 
peace-time manufacture if you want 
to," said Colonel Johnson, '*If you do 
you pay for the loss out of your own 
pocket. In wartime loss of time and 
power is paid for in lives and millions 
of dollars* A nation cannot afford such 
luxuries." 

He made one fact clear at the outset : 
"We are not preparing for war. We 
are merely getting ready so that if 
war is forced on us at any time— now 
or 50 years from now — we can go into 
action at once. Actions sometimes pre- 
cede words nowadays. The pace is fast- 
er than it used to be, Once-upon-a-time 
{Continued on page 76V 
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National 



Progress through the American 




EWINA CALLOW A V 



1. Tramportation is a rapidly changing phase of the American Scene. 
Highway planning will be an important subject at Chamber Meeting 




2p Outside a Bureau at quitting time in 1927 when there were 58300 gov- 
ernment workers in Washington alone. Now there arc 112,000 




MORE THAN l.lOO chambers of commerce, and 
nearly 500 trade associations iclenlifted wit 
the National Cltambcr, and with a memhGrfihi 
of nearly 1.000,000 husiriens men will conside 
major business probI*3ms at tht> National Cham 
ber's forthcoming annual meeting. Thifse picture 
representative of the American Scene, illustrat 
a few of the topics that will receive attention. 

1. Transportation and Communication. The 
railroads, aviation, radio, the merchant marine 
and higrhways will be studied, 

2. Government Reorganization. A plea for re-* 
organisation but a warning again^st eentralista-' 
ticuT of authority will be sounded. 

3. Construction. Prospects for construction 
and small home building will be examined. 

4, Government Regulation. Significance of cur- 
rent expansion. How far will it go ? 

5, Investments. Speakers wiU point out the 
need for new investments and tell why industry 
is handicapped by governmental restrictions. 

6, Expanding Business Activity. Industrialists 
will point out existing handicaps and recom- 
mend best methods to keep industry humming. 



7, Labor Relations. Will the influence of gov 
ernment on personnel management continue t 

increase ? 



f - 

1 



8, Distribution. How can producer- distributor 
relations be most satisfactorily maintained? 

9. Agriculture, How can a balance between 
agriculture and industry he maintained? 






Utilities are among those indusirtes now 
feeling the edge of a go%'ernmental prun- 
ing knife. What will be next? 



3, New construct J on is sorely needed to replace obsolescent plants 
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Business System 

ANNUAL MEETING of U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce rn Woshington, 
D. C. from May 2 to 5 will be direc- 
ted to maintenance of fundament* 
al American principles as the best 
method for reviving business 





^* Business leaders want ta keep full lines of busy workers 




5< When investors fear to invest, indus- 
try's heavy machinery slows down 



7, Labor Board hearings insert new inflnencc in personnel relations 
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^ 8* Regulation of competition has been applied to retailing 
9. Farm Income is also a subject for regulation 
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Your Business 



Mills, tntnes» oil derricks, even the stockyards 
lure Miss Bourke- White as photographic subjects 



HAVE YOU considered using photo- 
graphs to solve production problems? 
Other men have tried it with success 



Tor some years before I was given my first definite indus- 
trial assignment — a series of shots inside a steel mill— I 
was a free lance photographer. The most familiar word in 
my lexicon in that period was *^verbote}f* — or its equiva- 
lents. The sign, *'No Cameras," was more commonplace to 
me then than '*keep off the grass," 

Forbid anything long enough and you make the vice a 
virtue. To some it becomes a point of pride to circumvent 
the minions of the law, strait-jacketed by orders from 
higher up. To others this evasion, thoroughly innocent of 
any illegal intent, is an economic necessity. 

It was economic necessity that sent me into the mud 
flats of the Cuyahoga River ten years ago to photograph 
the Cleveland Terminal Tower, then recently completed. 
City police in the public square and Van Sweringen railway 
or building guards at all other obvious points of vantage 
had orders about traffic and permits for cameras. The flats 
were drab, ugly and far below street level — but unguarded. 

In that last of all places, however, I found contrast, or 
at least the beginning of an understanding of contrast, and 
on a gigantic scale. This is an essential quality in the mak- 
ing of a great photograph — or any work of art, for that 
matter. Even Nature does not supply it in such lavish 
variety of pattern as modern industry. It is what the late 
Joseph Pennell sought, and found, in his immortal etchings 
of derricks, dumps and smoke stacks. It is the reason why 
I like to take pictures of industrial scenes — or at least a 
major reason. 

Contrast lends itself to description graphically more 
easily than it does with words* Even in its most complex 
combinations, anyone can understand most piiotograplis. 
The Terminal Tower picture was basically a simple com- 



Even in Its most complex combinations, anyone 
can understand most photographs 



position and, therefore, it Is easy to explain it in non-techni- 
cal terms to illustrate the point 1 am making- To do this, 
however, I shall have to tell what went befoi'e. 

In all previous photographs, cameramen had attempted 
to show the building as a whole or one aspect of it alone. 
This might be some architectural detail, its tremendous 
height, or what some call the beauty of the building. Many 
of these photographs were technically and artistically first 
rate and a large number had been bought. The owners and 
architects, however, were still not satisfied. 

In my search for a spot where I should not be molested 
white I studied the composition under varying light condi- 
tions in the ground glass of my camera, I was literally 
driven to the fiats. One day I had been there for more than 
an hour. I had taken many exposures, but T was completely 
dissatisfied. The photograph I wanted was not there and I 
knew it. 



I 
I 

i 
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as the Camera Sees It 



By MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 
and WILLIAM McGARRY 






The assignment was to photograph the romance of steel in the making* The blast 
furnaces provided the subject, the resulting prints were prize-winners 



Then suddenly, as I throw the hood over my head for one 
more try. an amazing sight appeared, It was nothing more 
than a small flat boat, dilapidated and sagging In the mid- 
dle like a tired old cow. On it were two weather-beaten fig- 
ures, one at each end. Each had a pole. They were shoving 
the craft to its deslinaiion at a pace in keeping with its 
creaking ribs* 

Two obliging mariners 

I SNAPPED the shutter as rapidly as my hajuls could move, 
Wht'n the Ark of Commerce— it may be so-called because 
it had ferried everything in its time — moved oif the lens I 
dashed to the bank and frantically entreated the men to 
halt. Obligingly they did so, I told them what I was doing, 
and for another hour they jiggled their craft around in all 
sortH of poses. 



That's how my ^hip came in! Here, though I didn*l 
analyze it until much later, was contrast. In form. In line* 
In bulk and lighting and balance. The old and the new. One 
of the most ancient tools of trade against a majestic mod- 
ern temple of commerce* I have always been grateful to 
those two river men whose names Tve never known. 

Next day I took a selection of the prints to ihe Van 
Sweringen executive who had been holding up an expensive 
catalogue for just the right illustrations. He snapped up 
four of them and gave me the highest price per print I had 
ever been paid at that time, A critic of discriminating taste, 
my masters! 

The first industrial assignment came from those pictures. 
The buyer sent me to a friend representing Otis SteeL E. J, 
Kiilas» president, was demanding photographs out of the 
ordinary commercial run to advertise the dynamic romance 
of steel in the making. Though I didn't know then what to 
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what it was* They were being stoi 
ped by their own "verboten" signs. 
Undoubtedly there had been a need 
for these in the days when secrecy 
was essential because of piratical 
trade practices* There was an cmei- 
gency need during the war, cropping 
up again in smaller scale in time of 
strikes. But all of this did not altei 
the fact that industry was not show- 
ing what it wanted to show: what, 
in the long run, it must show — prog- 
ress. 

Nearly all commercial photo|^U 
raphy as a result was literally aw^^ 
ful. This was not tJie fault of the 
photographers* They had to livi' 
and they had to shoot what the;. 
were told to shoot— **But don't show 
any of that new cooling tower/' Thr 
best cameramen accordingly looked 
for other fields. The only good in- 
fContinned on page 96') 
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The public likes photos thai show 
the vital force of Industry 



look for, I found it in and around 
the blast furnaces. Out of 50 shots, 
I submitted and sold ten — at a trifle 
more than three times the price per 
lower print, 

I showed these photos at the an- 
nual exhibition of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. and many similar 
exhibits. At several they won prizes* 
The buyer used them in advertising* 
He had reproductions made for the 
offices of his friends* Magazine edi- 
tors asked for them as covers and 
to illustrate steel and financial 
articles, 

^ What the public wants 

WHAT followed proved conclusive- 
ly that the general public is inter- 
ested in photographs of industry 
that really portra}^ something of its 
vital force* It was the thrill of seek- 
ing this, far more than the welcome 
increase in revenue, that turned me 
toward the mills, the mines, the oil 
derricks and even the stockyards. It 
was an urge for self-expression in a 
medium I had already selected for 
my life work* 

It was a feeling also that I had 
p^a specific contribution to make. 
Borne men may laugh at this, com- 
ing from a woman. At that time I 
didn^t know the difference between 
an eccentric and a cog* It isn't neces- 
sary for me to know now. What I 
did know, or sensed, was that busi- 
ess men and their advertising coun- 
sel were wrong in trying to portray 
progress by mere size* 

The buyers knew that something 
was wrong, but they didn't know 




The eye is habituated, it sees what it wants to see. The camera sees what 
is there^ Smart executives are now using it to find flaws^ not to hide them 
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Burroughs 

FANFOLD MACHINE 



A 

DISTINCT 
ADVANCE 
IN 

FANFOLD 




It Does More— 
? AUTOMATICALLY! 

Carbons Shift Automatically 

Carriage Opens Automatically 

Completed Forms are Released 
Automatically 

New Forms Lock Into Place 
Automatically 



SEE FOR YOURSELF— Ask for a demonstration 
on your own work. Compare it, feature by feature, 
with any fanfold machine that you have ever seen. 



Carriage Closes Automatically 
• 

Reverse tabulation, carriage 
return and spactng-up are con-- 
trolled electrically by one key! 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ■ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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^4,000^000 worth of new busses, cars and trackless trolieys replaced old rolling stock 



People Will Still Ride Street Cars 

By EVAN WALKER 



THE Indianapolis transit company 
demonstrotes whot courage can 
do fo revitalize on industry that 
everybody else says is slipping 



PlVE years ago the feeling that the 
transit industry was doomed was gen- 
eral. What the automobile hadn't ac- 
complished, many people thought, in 
ruining the street car business, the de- 
repression had rounded out in a thorough 
IPPfashion, 

In no city did this situation seem 
more true than In Indianapolis, The 
?:treet car system was making a des- 
perate struggle to survive. Patronage 
had fallen off 50 per cent* Rolling stock, 
because of lack of funds, had been per- 
mitted to deteriorate until it was ready 
for the scrap heap. Track and over- 
head lines were worn out, schedules 
were slow and undependable. In fact, 

•the entire system appeared to be dying 
li slow and inevitable death. 

Employees, security holders and the 
daily riders were apprehensive. Tlie 
employees were not sure how long their 
jobs would Iast» security holders won- 
di?red what had happened to their in- 
terest, dividends and property. The 
public was growing tired of being 




jarred and jolted downtown each day^ 
This situation, which was character- 
islic of many transit companies, seem- 
ed unusually anomalous to Indianapoli*^ 
citizens because the Hoosier capita] 
just 20 years before, had boasted ont 
of the finest transportation systems in 
the United States. The city's transit 
facilities were so outstanding in the 
period around 1912 that people came 
from all parts of the country to see 
them in operation. 

Many forces contributed to the des- 
perate condition in which the Indian- 
apolis Street Railway Company, and 
the transit industry in general » found 
itself five years ago. The high prices 
and wages and low fares of the World 
War era, sudden development of jitney 
and taxicab competition m the early 
1920's and the increasingly wide- 
spread use of the family automobile 
were among the causes which mired 
the street car business deeper and deep- 
er into obsolescence and ruin. In the 
early 1930's the depression carae along. 

But these forces didn't quite suc- 
ceed in the Hoosier capital because, 
in 1932, something began to hapi 



Modc-rnization even extended 
to signs designed Co help and 
inform the passengers 
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ilh a Life Infturanre Program 
you have a reason^ihly accurate forecast of the 
fiuancsal weatlier for your family. More llian thai, 
vou help to control lUe forecast. You cau lit* ^ure 
that your family will be better jirepared lo meet 
whatever weather they may encouuter, if you shoulfl 
die prematurely. 

What will they need? Ca»h to clear up the htIL* ymi 
leave behind. An income to cover the home expcoaes, 
Eduralttin for the rhitdren — hiph sirhiml* at least; 
<H>llr^t% if p(M.sihlep 

A Life Insurance Program will liel|* y*iu face thejic 
responsibilities. Sloreoven your Life in.<iti ranee can 
li**l[> provifie for you in latrr life* when your 
earning power deelinea, A regular monthly income 
uill niake relirenicni yearn "j*uii?*hiiie yeari^** for you 
and yottr wife. 



Go over ihe j^round with one of our Field-Men. 
He will *bow you how an adecpiate Program ran 
be &tarlcd. Later, y<iur earnin|:s inrreas^e, this plan 
can he further developed. Phone our iieareai oflite 
for a Field^Man, or use I he eoiipon. 



TA«* M**trnfmtiltm i.%inu^% (A ft* in^urune** in ihr u*utti itftmlnrti 
ifuiiruiunl and groups in iargp ttnti %m*ttt ttrnttnttt^, it 
ttt*ft isfueA itrmiiiti4*s tmti nvvitlt'Tit ttrul h**tillh 

Tin* Mi'trojKitiian in u muiuai urgtmiztttitttu ff.<t an%vH nrt* hrhl 
/ijr th€» lH*n*'fit of tin ftt>iiry hoi*ipr%^ and tiny divisihlt* ntirplti% in 

Mf-tfii[i€ilfUfi Life Itiiviintiice Co^ 1 Maditfoa Ave^Nrw York, N, V, 

Witlifiiil r]blipiiti«»ii on my ytaru I wouM like to liavt- infuntui- 
f t*m rrjr^nlitifc a Life luiuracu^ Pro^rfiiii lo meet tity ncedn, 

s\m ^ Atiiiar^ 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



OSZ Mktft30?t *%'EM |L, JiEW YORK.. ^. \ 
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'to the Indianapolis transportation 
system. Someone had heard of the 

I^vord "modernization/' that by spend* 
|ng money you could make money, and 
pt program of rehabilitation was out- 
lined for Indianapolis which would af- 
fect every department of the system. 
Company officials felt that, by aggres- 
sive modernization, competition could 
be met, public confidence regained, and 
the city could be made transit con- 

■l^cious once again. The program was to 
iake ten years. 

Here is what happened. 
M| In 1932, when the dc?pression days 
BPwere darkest, the security owners of 
the Indianapolis Street Railway Com- 
|>any decided to reorganize and spend 
$9,000,000. Charles W. Chase, who had 
successfully rehabilitated the Gary 
Railways was called down to Indian- 
apolis to plan and direct the reorgan- 
ization and modernisation program. 
He was made president of the new cor- 
poration. Indianapolis Railways, and 
in June, 1932, set to work. 

The capitalization of the system was 
written down, as part of the reorgan- 
ization plan, from $19,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000, As a result » the fixed charges 
were reduced from $811,000 to $390,- 
000 a year. Outstanding current liabili- 
ties, which had accumulated over a 
long period, and other obligations were 
liquidated through a foreclosure sale. 
The reorganization was accomplished 
With the approval of the stockholders 
and creditors. They were behind the 
plan and were interested to see what 
modernization could do. 

One of Mr, Chase's initial tasks was 
to find credit with which to buy new 
street cars, motor coaches, trackless 
trolley 3, to reconstruct miles of track 
and to install new overhead wires 
which the system n£*eded badly. He 
went to transit etjuipment manufac- 
turers who agreed, after hearing his 
fjroposal for the rehabilitation of the 
system, to '*go along"* with Indian- 
apolis Railways, They felt that the pro- 



gram had better than an even chance 
of succeeding and said, in effect, **If 
Indianapolis Railways succeeds with 
its modernization, other companies 
will do the same and our equipment 
sales will be revived/' 

}{4,000,000 for equipment 

NEW rolling slock began to arrive in 
Indianapolis immediately. In 1932 
Indianapolis Railways placed the 
largest order for new transit equip- 
ment in the United States, New street 
cars, trackless trolleys and motor 
coaches were purchased. Before long, 
orders totalling almost $4,000,000 had 
been placed. 

Twenty-five new street cars, 30 
motor coaches and 15 trackless trol- 
leys arrived in 1932, The next year 
Indianapolis Railways bought SO addi- 
tional trackless trolleys, which was 
the largest order for 1933, Other ad- 
ditions that year included 65 new 
street cars, which lacked by only six 
of being all that were delivered in the 
United Slates in 1933, 

In 1934, the trackless trolley lines 
were installed over 108.82 miles. Next 
year 31 additional motor coaches were 
bought. 

In 1936, the Hoosier capital contin- 
ued its purchases by buying 57 more 
trackless trolleys, which placed it first 
at that time among all United States 
cities in the size of its trackless trolley 



fleet. Twenty new motor coaches were 
delivered in 193t. 

The Indianapolis riding public was 
immediately enthusiastic about the 
new equipment, improved schedules, 
through routing of several lines and 
the optimism which Mr, Chase and his 
associates brought to the enterprise. 
Motorists began to leave their cars at 
home and ride the trolleys to work 
each day, housewives began to prefer 
the convenience of shopping on th 
trolleys rather than in their own auto- 
mobiles, and business men began to 
see the economy of riding the street 
cars instead of using taxicabs for their 
calls. 

Today there are 27 per cent mow 
daily riders than five years ago. The 
company is paying olf its indebtedness 
for new equipment from increased 
earnings. It has been earning one an ^ 
one- half times its fixed charges, Du» 
to increased efficiency, the operating 
ratio has been reduced from 82 per 
cent in 1931 to 67 per cent in 1937. To- 
day there are an average of 212,000 
riders, five years ago the average was 
166,000 daily riders. 

Patrons are happy and enjoy the 
improved facilities and speedier sche- 
dules. Employees are reassured con- 
cerniiig their jobs and have a new 
morale, 

A total of 325 new units of rolling 
stock has been bought to date, Includ- 
f Continued on pu^e HS) 






New buitditigs of modern design, nof 
under construction, will replace ihree 
old car barns and increase clKctency 



Comfort, quiet and greater 
speed brought back many who 
had used their own cars im 
ride to work 
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The hii'i linier poims to an exclusive Comptometer feamre^the 
Cons rolled -Key, On constant: guard, U goes iaiu action the in- 
stant an incotnplet^ or fumbled key stroke occurs— will not 



permit operator to proceed until the error is corrected* The 
ContraUed-Rey functions with equal effictency on both 
the Standard Model J and Electrical Model K. Comptometers. 



COMPTOMETER METHODS make clean sweep of HOOVER FIGURE WORK 




Life is easier far this Hmt er user 



TheHoovkr Com- 
pany makes world- 
famous Hoover 
Electric Cleaners* 
Mr. Glen Nelson, 
Office Manager, 
makes this state* 
meat: 

''The importance 
of Comptometer 
methods in the effi- 
cient conduct of our 
business may be lik* 
ened to the impor- 
tance of Hoover 
Electric Cleaners in 
efficient house- 
keeping. 

"The Hoover Company owns more than fifty Compt- 
oxneters which are used by trained operators on such 
important figure work as sales statistics, cost, payroll, 
production atid general accounting* 

"Our experience with the Comptometer dates back 
twenty years, and we have found that its extreme flexi- 
bility, high speed, and unvarying accuracy make it an 
excellent machine for all-around use. 

**The high type of service rendered by the Compt- 
ometer organization here at North Canton and at our 
branch offices is a constant source of satisfaction/* 

• • V 

Do your figure- work methods need a "spring housecleaning**? 
Di>es figure-work inefficiency cost your company money? Pro- 
grt:^sive concerns in every industrial field have found that mod* 
ern Com pfo meter methods produce finul figures faster, with 
greater economy and accuracy, For a demonstration without 
ohltgation» in your offices on your pih, telephtme your local 
Comptometer representative. Or write direct to Felt Tarr;mr 
Mfg. Cu,, 1712 N, Paulina Street, ChiCiigo, lU. 

COMPTOMETER 

Rue, u. Pal on. 




this "battery" Ol Cflmplomelers in the Hoover Company's offices has 
its counterpart in evtry field of industry. It is significant that 
concerns employing the most efTicient and modern methods of 
manufaaure aad distribution are generally Comptometer users. 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



The search goes on for ways to 
do new th ings or better ways of 
doing the old ones 



1 • A NEW lire Iread said to reduce the danger of 
sJidin*:, skidding, or sluing on wet pavement to a point com- 
parable to dry pavemertt. It conijitfls of bars set c1osi*-ly at 30'^ 
angle and changing direction every few inches. 

2 • A SEALER for fibrous materialK— paper, textiles, leath- 
r— leaves the surface sealed so that one or at nioyt two coats 

of paints, lacquers, varnishes, etc., are reiiuirt'd for a satis- 
factory* covering. 

3 • A NOVELTY to keep foods and drinks cold for motor 
irips^ picnics and the like Is an insulated bucket-shaped car- 
rier 17" high. Cracked ice is packed in the bottom, food and 
beverages for six to eight pi rsons in I he top an removable 
Fhelvee. 

4 • SPLIT si^e wine bottles sealed by a vacuum process 
inijtead of by corks are said to allow qua lily wines on moder- 
ately priced menus. The bottles holtl about two wine glasBfuli}. 

5 • A NEW machine for handling tabulatinfr cards puts 
new cards in an old tile in correct sequence, replaces old record 
cards with new record cards, pulls out old ca.rds wanted by 
date» classification number or other grouping. 

6 • AN OIL burner working on a new principle is able to 
bum Not 2, 3, or 4 fuel oil with equal facility. It has eompressed 
air atomization. works at low oil pressure with a larger oil 
orifice which is less likely to be stopped up. It hns positive 
electric arc ignition with safety controls. 

7 • A SPECIAL abrasive for bevelling and edging glass has 
been developed which cuts fast* leaves a good finish^ and 
breaks down slowiy thus giving long life. 

§ • SAFETY belts for passenger automobiles, similar to 
those for airplanes, have been developed to cut down the 
seriousness of accidents. Tests show that the bells hold pas- 
sengers In seats during collision, preventing them from being 
thrown through the windshield or top. 

9 • THE unusual thermal characteristics of a new cylinder 
head for replacement on a popular automobile allow higher 
compre.«.^ion, and greater efftcieney. The head ean*t be cracked 
by overheating or freezing, 

10 • A NEW undershoe provides a resilienl cushion for 
hard floors, prevents slipping on wet or grea.sy floors, and 
provides insulation against cold surfaces* They are made of 
half-inch rubber fabric strips assemblc;d on edge with straps 
to fasten them to ordinary s?hoe.s. 

1 • A NEW electric lifter in heights up to 30 feet and 
capacities to 10,000 pounds makes storage in high places easier. 
A special hinge lowers the su permit ructure so lhat the lifter 
can be moved on its own running in ar through doors of or- 
dmary heigh th. 

12 • A Fl7NGtCTDE promising better control of certain 
fungous crop diseases, also greater i?afety to plants, has just 
been made available for celery, cherries, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
beans, and ginseng. 

13 • STAINLESS steel is now made in a form that can be 
installed by any person handy w4th tools. It's a light gauge 
that can be cut with hea\y scissors and is permanently backed 
with a soft, water-proof material. It can be nailed, screwf?d or 
cemented into place. Available in rolls and four-inch tiles. 



14 • ALUMINUM shovels and scoops now made offer light 
weight for easier work. They are aeld-reslsiani, non-sparking 
and have a closed back which if? easy to clean, making them 
especially useful for chemicals and food processing, 

15 • FOR SCHOOL use there is a combination desk and 
chair made of metal with a composition material for scats, 
backs and desk tops. The* lops are hard to scratch, yet easily 
replaceable in a few minutes' time, 

16 • BRIDGE cards with J^ve suits are said to give a new 
interest to an old game; to lessen the difTerence between rx- 

perts and amateurs. 

17 • A TRACK-I^YING tractor uaing rubber treads \» said 
to attain a speed of 30 mile* an hour. It has a water-tight hull 
to facilitate fording streams. 




18 • Two full sevcn^inch waffles may be madi? at the same time 
on m new electric: waffle-iron thai takes no octroi table space. Turn- 
ing the handle put$ the bottom unit on top for pciLiring or re- 
moving the second walHe. 



19 •A SMALL office duplicator, self-feeding and ^relf -eject- 
ing> makes up to SOO copies from one hantl-written, typed or 
draw*n original in as many as five colors without type, stencils 
or gelatine, 

20 • A NEW hand-operated pump filter unit provides safe 
drinking water for boats, trailers, camps. It filters the dirt, 
then sterilises with silver Ions. 

21 • A NEW w^rapping paper, designed for moist materials 
^uch as meat, is absorbent yet extremely lough when wet, 

22 • AN U-OUNCE safely hat made of corrugaCed duralu- 
minum offers light weight with safety for workmen, It is made 
in one shell size. Cradle straps and headbands are quickly In- 
terchanged or replaced. 

23 • A CONA^EYOH belt that's oil-proof has been developed 
for us>e with oil-sprayed coal and in otiier situations where oil 
cuts rubber. It contains no natural rubber. 

24 • A PORTABLE crane for drums weighs only 150 pounds, 
but, with a chain hoist, handlers drums up to half a ton. One 
workman handles It with drum?^ ejthc^r flat or held on end. 

— WiiXAAi* L, Ham Mm 

EmruK's NutE-This material i& gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bt'siNK^i-' has access and from the 
Gow^ of business news into our offices in Wajihington. Further 
information on any of these Items can he had hy writing uj?. 
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C-H Separators Guard Expensive Material 
and Equipment Against Breakage and Loss 



For many yeors now, sure protection to costly 
mo terra fs, machir^es and finished products 
hos been afforded by Cutler-Hammer Mag- 
netic Separators* Designed by the world's 
leading control speciolbts, these units posi* 
tively, unfailingly remove **lramp iron" 
from coal, from groin^ from food products, 
from sewoge and recoverable waste, from 
a greot voriety of rron-ferrous moteriols. 

And the 29-year record of these sepo ro- 
tors in service speoks of more than unforling 
performance* It points directly at the basic 
design ond says how righf that must be. 



Right basic design provides not only suffi- 
cient magnetic strength to withdraw all 
tramp iron, but the ruggedness that with- 
stands the most trying conditions year offer 
year. In addition Cutler- Hammer Separator 
Pulleys require only o small current; they are 
inexpensive OS well to keep up. Ask for the 
counsel of the oeorest Cutler-Hammer spe- 
cialist. He con give you a profitable solution 
to this ever present problem, CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc, PioFteer Manufacfurers of 
Eteclnc Confrot Apporafus, 1251 St^ Poul 
Ave., MMwaukeep Wis. 



CUTLER'HAMM 



MAGNETIC SEPARATO 



V 



Leaders in the March of Business 




M. GIL MAN, vice president, Packard Motor Car C<jni}>any, who 
innoiinced a $100 roduetion in all body types of the Packard Six. He 
aid the move was actuated by a desire to stimulate public buying 
af all products and was in no sense a move to liquidate inventories 
which are already kiwer than the normal figure for thi.s time of year. 



ano Dunn, projsident, J. G. White Eng^ineering Corporation, who was 
warded the Edison medal, one of the highest honors in electrical 
orld* for . . the administration of great engineering works and for 
Inspiring leadership in the profciselon." His company built the steam 
plant at Muscle Shoals and ttie first long distance pipe line m Cal^ 
ifornia. Mr. Dunn was recentlv elected a director of R. C. A, 



K. Fk-rjiLtson at bis fishing camp 



Ifr. W. Drenncn, manager of the New York branch of Fairbanki^, 
MorifC & Co., receives the presidenTs cup from CoK Robert H. Morsi?, 
hesid of the company, for iloing the largest volume of businosy in 

H. K, Ferguson. wb<»3e con^Jt ruction company conducted a islx months* 
investlgaUon to determine the market for industrial building. More 
than 2,200 questionnaires wen* mailed and 1,000 answers returned. 
The returns indicated that 52f>0.000,000 worth of building is being held 
up because of "uncertainty over the future of business; the Tindls- 
tributed profits tax; fear of labor troubles," 

Raymond Rubicam, chairman/Toung & Rubicam. advertising agency, 
who received the 1937 gold medal for "distinguished service to ad- 
vertising," In accepting the award he said. ''The American publishing 
world has an admirable record of responsibility wnthout the exercise 
of any compulj?ory resftraints upon it from any ootjstde source. The 
same can he said for advei tising/' 





Raymond Rubitjt; 
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-But Revolutionary New Goodrich Tire Runs Cooler 



Most truck tires run hot— some- 
times hot enough to boil water, 
to fry eggs. And the thicker and 
heavier the tire* the hotter it gets! 
When the tire runs at a sustained 
temperature over 240'' (and it fre- 
quently goes higher) premature 
failure is bound to be the result. 

Goodrich has licked the heat 
problem— with a new Silvertown 
that does not run dangerously hot. 
Goodrich offers a tire built to take 
those extreme heat -building loads 
and high speeds, A tougher tire 
that lasts two and three times 
longer on the *'blow-out runs". 

NEW KIND or CORD 

Why does this cire tun so much cooler? 
First, because of a new kind of cord. Pure 
cotton cord, specially processed to make 
it more compact, stronger, more elastic. 

It*s called Hi-Flex, It gives under 
flexing and, unlike ordinary cord, it then 



returns lo its original length. Ii retains 
its strength under bruising, battering 
punishment on the highways. 

Because Hi-Flex provides strength 
without bulk, the whole tire is more 
compact. It runs COOLER, Temperature 
stays below the danger line. 

This Hi-Flex Cord is made In Goodrich's 
own mills by its own exclusive process. 
Only Goodrich can give you ihe com- 
bination of these three features which, 
working together, make the new Good- 
rich Truck Tire today's best buy: 

1PLYFLEX— n cough ouitr ply which dismhutes 
strs'Sses chroa>?hout the dre ami prevenis 
IocaY weakness. 

2PLY'lOCK— a new mcthoil of locking the plies 
about rht' heiiilsi, ^inchoring them in pJflcc, 

3H1'FLEX COnD-fulL doatcd tn Live rubber- 
curd th^C regains its sireofirh and protects the 
lire afiaini^t gettittK d^-nscrouily ht>i^ 

TESTS PROVE CLAIMS 

This amazing new Triple Protected tire 
has hvi.'n tested on tire-kiilcr runs. Tested 
where they said no tire could last more 
tlmn a few thousand miles. But the new 



SiJvertowns took it on the chin, ran tw o 
and three jimesjonger than the best tires 
used before ! Set records which old-time 
tire men said were almost unbelievable! 

NO PREMIUM PRICE 

You can now get these same tires for 
yoiir trucks. Use them on any hauL Save 
on every mile. They are premium 
tires but they carry no premium price. 




G o o Jrich^tt^ S il ve r to wn s 

SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



Promoting the 
General Welfare 



HOW ihe Government is assisting its 
citizens every day in every way to live 
fuller and fuller 




Hartan L. Shrader in action car v nig one of 
the turkeys used in government tasting tests 



I ARLAN L. SHRADER is a man in a 

million. He is a man in any number of 
millions. He is top turkey carver in the 
world's largest department of govern- 
ment. Shrader not only carves turkey 
for science; he teaches others to do it. 
He has "stand-ins" who do it for him 
when he is indisposed — in the culinary 
branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture* 

For more than a quarter century, 
Shrader trod academic halls. He held a 
B*S, degree in poultry husbandry. He 
had seen the Department of Agricul- 
ture grow from a small personnel 
housed in a little red brick building on 
the Mall in Washington, to an organi- 
Eation of 70,000 scattered all over the 
world, with headquarters in a massive 
marble and bronze structure^ its wings 



stretching from Constitution Avenue 
south to the shores of the Potomac, its 
budget for essential services in 1937. 
$101,265,690.36; estimated for 1938, 
$125,914,100 exclusive of soil conser- 
vation and AAA. 

Shrader became famous overnight. 
His picture^ as he stands posed behind a 
steaming turkey, has appeared far and 
wide in the daily press* News reels bid 
for his postures, his expoundings of 
the proper way to carve a turkey* On 
the day that bis prowess was discover- 
ed, his quoted remarks received more 
newspaper space than the bickerings 
of Congress over farm relief. 

It waa fair that they should. At a 
time when other government officials 
were taking to the radio » or preparing 
to take to the radio, to abuse their sub- 



jects, Shrader came forward withj 
cheering words of helpfulness: 

The torn it; easier to carve than the hen; 
the hen has a round, plump br**ast that U 
given to sUding^ around the ptate. Thou- 
sands of cartooni have b(*en built amund 
a turkey sUding from under the knife. The 
breast of the torn is more ang^ular, more 
stable under the knife. . , . But the flavors! 

Ah! No one should know the quatitieg 
better than the carver. He should and can 
know the flavors, the quanty— as well ns 
the tasteri?. He can develop the "feeV of 
the knife in the fle^h; but that is the finer 
technique. 

Shrader knows poultry anatomy* He 
studied it, first at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College, later under the tu- 
telage of Dr, "Auntie Sam*' Pennington 
of poultry refrigeration fame in the 
Department of Agriculture* He knows 
about the breeding and feeding and 
marketing of poultry. He keeps in- 
formed of the results of inbreeding and 
cross-breeding research at the Depart* 
meat's big experimental poultry farm 
at Beltsville, Md,, and carries the mes- 
sages to the agricultural colleges all 
over the land. 

It was during a lull in official travel 
that Shrader's value as a turkey carver 
became known and appreciated by the 
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SAM.VTES SANTA PE^S IS AEW TRAiNS 



A gplenilid now fleet of iiioiltrn 
streamliners, flashing today uvt^^r the 
r^iils of the Santa Fe Systetn, wrile:^ 
a brUiiant chapter in the hiatory of 
American railroading;, 

TheEiJvv. (f. Ilnthl \Ianufa< taring 
Company joins the Nation in con- 
gratulating the Santa Fe, And we 
are proud of sharing in this great 
achievement* 

Two years ago the Santa Fe tuok 
dchvery of its iirst Bndd-built car> 
It weighed far less than conven- 
tional efjiiiptnrnt, hut it was made 
of stainless steel \% ilh four times the 
elastic strength of (irdinary Bteel . . . 
and was fabricaled hy Budd's 
exehisive Shotwelu*^ prrx'et^Sp Its 
strength was tested in long trains. 



Willi heavy equipment. It was 
tested for riding comfort ^ - - tested 
for passenger reat tiun- 

This car passed every lest willi 
flying colors. Because it was ap- 
jiroved hy the engineers as well as 
ihe traveling public^ the Santa Fe 
ch<»se the same construction iur its 
famous Super ChivJ^ w Inch went into 
service in May, 1937- Other orders 
ftitlowt^tl. Now ij\e more exclus^ivelv 
Ihidddjuilt trains fia\c been placed 
in service, 

Tn adtlition, the Santa Fe is using 
many individual Budd-huilt cars in 
the rest of its new trains. Thh is 
si^tifuxiiit* It is a practical demons 
^tratton of the adaptahility at Hudd 
cars. They are interchangeahle with 



otlier e<|uipment. In all, 103 Budd- 
hntlt ears are now in Santa Fe service. 

Tims, one car lias multiplied a 
liiindred-foM! 

Passenger travel has increased on 
every railroad where Bud*! trains are 
in ser\^C€, For thousands of jieople 
, , n. having once e\[»erienced the un- 
rivaled comfort built into every Budd 
car , , . are choosing this new kind of 
ride in [treferenie to any other lyjje 

tran>ijK»rtatLijfi« 



(^riyirmtor rtf ALL STEEL* (hmHps jor 
(liitofntjl/iles^ now usei! f}liuo?it utiiii'F sally, 
thv Eilit\ Hittid Alamjfmtutinft f.^o/n- 
pnityhfis piomt'rt tl fnotlrrn m* fhmis in th** 
iU si^n and Juhrinititm of iffu l produi f}^. 

*Hvg. L . Put, 



BUDD METHODS SAFELY 



Ei0W. G. rtirntt MAIS UFA t^TUMtiAG CO. 



PHILADELF'HIA 
fiND DETROIT 
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department ofUcialB. They regard 
Shrader now as something of a Und. 
He carves turkeys as no one ever 
carved before in the marble halls of 
agricultyre. He is no conventional 
carver, slicing the bird from stem to 
stern ; he is a cross-hatch carver. He 
invented the technique himself. His 
carving is no use in the home* but in 
the labc^ratory it is the very thing the 
officials require. 

For ten years, the federal culinar>^ 
exjjerts had been running teats in 
which tasters chewed thousands of 
roasts of beef, pork and lamb. They 
learned many things of interest to 
taxpayers. One wns that blindfulded 
tasters could distinguish between 
Ijeef and pork. They wanted to pro- 
vide the same sort of service for eat- 
ers of chicken and turkey. 



short, plump hens. There were 
streamlined turkeys with small bones 
breasts and right keels — the 
of governmental effort to 
midget the turkey to fit into the aver- 
age household oven. Some had an 
odor of fish; these had been fed fish 
meal and cod liver oil. 

Shrader again took up the carver 
tools. With grf U than before 

(he had been [ ig meanwhile 

his art in his mind), he sliced the 
birds so that each official taster would 
get a portion from an identical part of 
each bird. He ate the turkey oysters 
himself * the oyster, th** juiciest bit of 
all, is in the little ' >n by the 

back bone K or pas.st uut to the 

admiring audience. 

The early birds were rather hshy. 



No bird carver*! 



THEY had acceptable 
carvers of meats, but 
none of birds. The prob- 
lem was becoming acute. 
The chickens to be used 
in the tests were rapidly 
growing to slaughter 
size; the government 
breeders and feeders 
were becoming impatient 
to learn how the birds 
would cook and taste. 
Millions of taxpayers 
were paying for this in- 
formation. They must 
have their money's 
worth. 

Finally the officials de- 
cided to go ahead with an 
amateur carver. 

The birds were on the 
table; the young woman 
who was to carve took 
up a long bladed knife. 
Unobserved, Shrader 
was a spectator, tele- 
pathically drawn to the 
scene by his interest in 
poultry. He sensed an im- 
passe. He volunteered his 

aid. He took over the 
knife and stroked a steel. 
About him were the culinary staff* 
Wielding the knife as a virtuoso does 
a bow, he had off a leg and thigh. 
Then be had off a breast. He placed 
this gently upon a board, carved 
cross-grain morsels to be carried to an 
adjoining chamber where sat the 
chicken tasters. The demonstration 
was a huge success. Never before had 
the experts seen anyone carve like 
Shrader. The nation had been saved! 

Shrader was urged to carve more 
chickens. When turkey time came he 
was summoned. The turkeys had been 
specially rationed at the Department's 
experimental farm. There were ordi- 
nary turkeys, long, lean toms and 



Helpful Citizenship 



TO MANY who have pleaded with me for an 
immediate balancing of the budget, by a sharp 
curtailment or even elimination of government 
functions, I have asked the question — ''What 
present expenditures would you reduce or eliitt^ 
inate?'' 

And the invariable answer has been *4hal 
is not my business^ — I know nothing of the 
detoils, but I am sure that it could be done." 

That is not what you or I would coll helpful 
citizenship, 

—from President RDosevelt's od- 
dress to Congress Janaary 3, 193S 



lurv, for flavor of the fat. for flavur 
of the lean. They paaaed judgment as 
to the tend' f the birdf*. the 

quantity of : They sipped the 

gravy and parsed judgment upon 
that. 

For each bird there was a scon* 
card* Each judge signed in the appro- 
jjriate place» and the cards were gath- 
ered by an oIFk ial charged with keep- 
ing the findings conridentiiiL In due 
course, the ratings of aU the judges 
on each bird were tabulated, and 
turned over to the Department's tur* 
key breeders to be checked against 
the breeding and feeding records. 

Department officials say thai some 
pcrsQiia are inclined to jest at the tur- 
key tasting experiments. But this, 
they aver, is because tlie purpose (»f 
the work is not under- 
stood. The persons who 
_ do the tasting, they ex- 

plain, are not employed 
for this purpose; the 
tasters are drawn from 
the regular j»ersonnel of 
the Department. They 
say il is just as hard to 
find persons having sat- 
isfactory taste buds as it 
is well, to find a carver 
like Shrader. 



Only recently they had been taken off 
the fish mea) and cod liver oil diet. 
The tasters made wry faces. But as 
the weeks passed and the birds be- 
came more palatable their expres- 
sions changed. By the end of the ex- 
penmen t, Shrader having carved and 
the tasters having tasted some 150 
birds, literally from fish to fowl, their 
liking for turkey returned* They at* 
tributed their pleasure no more to the 
culinary skill of the government cooks 
than to the carving by Shrader, 

The turkey tasters sniffed of the 
birds, and declared their judgment of 
the aroma of the white and the dark 
meat. They scored the birds f(>r tex- 



Hunttng ta^^ters 

RECENTLY, the officials 
ran an elimination tast- 
ing contest. They had dis- 
covered after ten years 
of tasting that the judg- 
ment of the tasters waa 
not always reliable. If a 
man had had a bad night, 
he had to be mlkaHzed. 
There were 96 entrants. 
Of this number, only li 
were found to have a 
satisfactory taste. Now 
standards for testing the 
taste of the tasters have 
been established. 

"A good judge," says 
the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in a press hand* 
out entitled ' The Proof 



of the Pudding." 

must havfi fn • h - xperlfnce to recoj?- 
nize dIfTeren" of foods whpn ho 

laatea tht*m, i i V -i -, . -.i, i I'/* I'-nl 

mind so that he can ti 

into the wardn of the .i>« 
sheet, Hla ta^te HtanUarilrt muHl high. 
And he ahould be able to duplicalt* him 
*self -that is. hi? consiiatent in hid choices* 
from day to d«y. 

The personnel of a taste jury variea 
with the aim of the expf*rlment. If the 
aim in to find the better of two melhcKia 
of making jelly, ihvn judijea ar<* persons 
acquainted with standardH of jelly excel- 
lence, But the aim may be to determine 
preferences of conuumeirf for certain 
types of food where there 1.1 no racog* 
riized Hlandard of excellence. Then a 

f Continued on page HJjf) 
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STYLING 



PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 



GENUINE 
KNEE-ACTtON* 



ALL-SILENT 
ALL-STEEL 
BODIES 



VALVEIN-KEAD 
ENGINE 



FISHER 
NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION 
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The economy you get when you change to a new 1938 
Chevrolet is the kind everybody welcomes, because it is 
economy attained without sacrifice of performance, com- 
fort, or durability* With a Chevrolet, you save not only 
in fuel and oil costs, but also in first cost and in oper- 
ating and maintenance cost- You get more miles to 
the gallon of gasoline, more miles to the quart of oil— 
and, in addition, you get more in style, in comfort, and in 
safety- In short, you get more motoring enjoyment, satis- 
faction, and value when you get a new 1938 Chevrolet* 

GHEVROtET MOTOR DIVISION^ Central Motors Sohs Coftforation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Genial Motor* Initalment Ptan^ConvenUnt. Economieai Monthiy P&yments, 
A General Motors Value. 



\4ation3/ 
Debt 




Who Owns the 
National Debt? 



By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 



o 



THE AVERAGE investor will tell you that he 
owns no government bonds. Actually he has 
invested in little else for several years 




I 



^anKs-f 



Publ 



It IS doubtful if there is any subject about which the aver 
age intelligent citizen knows less than the method by which ^ 
the federal Government has borrowed money in the past« 
few years. Yet no activity affects his well-being more di-^ 
rectly than this, since the very integrity of his savings is 
at stake. 

Everyone knows that the Government has spent enor- 
mous sums to fight the depression and engage in new aetivi- 
ties> The national debt has doubled in six years. It is now 
half again as great as it was even at the close of the World 
War. 

No other important country has expanded its national 
debt at anything like such a rate in this period. It is inter-™ 
estlng to note that, in this same time, private debts have" 
gone down almost as much as the national debt has risen. 
The whole tendency has been to pay off private debts and to 
increase the public debt. 

But the curious and significant fact is that the vast sums 
borrowed have not been obtained by selling government ^ 
bonds to the American people. It is doubtful, 
in fact, whether the people, as individuals, 
own more than $2,000,000,000 out of the 
more than $37,000,000,000 of bonds out- 
standing. 

Even of the $2,000,000,000 wMch the peo- 
ple own, about half consists of Savings 
Bonds, which have been sold in small de- 
nominations through the post offices. Ex- 
cept for the sale of these Savings Bonds 
there have been no campaigns to enlist the 
participation of the people, no great drives 
such as were found necessary in the war days. 
The ordinary' private investor, if you ask him, will tell 
you tliat he owns no government bonds. He is not interested 
in them, he knows practically nothing about their sale, and 
he is quite indifferent to the methods by which they have 
been sold. Compare this, with the Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive, in the war, when 22,800,000 separate subscriptions 
were received and tremendous enthuaiasm engendered* 

If this be so and if the people have taken so Httle inter- 
est in government financing, how does it come about that 
your welfare and mine, that the very integrity of our sav- 
ings, is irreparably tied up with the Government's borrow- 
ing 7 The answer is that, although the private investor has 



'ons 
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DISCOVER HOW TO 
SAVE 20% OR MORE ON 
CUSTOMER BOOKKEEPING 



PHONE OR MAIL COUPON 

TODAY FOR THIS 
9.POINT PRESENTATION 

ONE sin*rlr failor — tlu: rlrrlri- 

Kami ^'83" niarliiiir — ofu^n s^jic^'fU 
up b(M>kkeej>iiig -0^,^ or iJiorc. 

An<] that's not the only t^aving! For 
as sIkpwh in Hemingttm RanrPs new 
Model "Si5'' presentatioiK ihvre arc 
9 major features Hiikh lielp to siiri- 
pljfy the poistin^ of aeeounlin^' 
reeonlfi, 

ONE MACHINE DOES MANY iOfiS. Knr 

<'\anipie, y<ni triav ptist siali'itien! 
Willi iluplieatetii^ Iruger eanl and 
joyrnal s^lieel all in one ^\riring, with 
the Titaehine eonipnling halanee^ and 
providing autoniatic line |)roof of 
entries and aiitomatit^ daily eontrol 
of all transactions* 

Eeraysc it'i> flexible in design^ Model 
*'85'' ran areoniniodate any set of 
related forniis f<jr ordtr wriling, in- 
ventory, areonnts payable, sales ex- 
pen he dislrihut ion^ payrolls and 
other applieatii>ns. This means that 
smaller eom[ianies may have HXK/r; 
maehine posted records without in* 
vesting in more than one unil nf 
equipment. 




SOCIAL SECURITY SIMPLIFIED. If the 

haniiling id'Soeial J^erurity . , , insur- 
anee and loan dethietions , . , savings 
plans and other reports have added 
to your overtiead cost. Model "85"^ 
also helps you avoi<l tliis extra ex- 
pense. Posts all the following fi^roij^ to- 
gether: employee's wage reeord, pav 
eheek (or [>av envelop), deduefiiin 
reeord and payroll journal. 

No nee«t to maintain separate 
posting maehines for this payroll 
work — ^fodel '"'85^ ' ean he 
switehc*! at a jiioment^i^ notii*e 



frcini your entiloiner accounts or 
other afiplieations. 

ACT NOW AGAINST 1938 COSTS. *'ivc 
^onr eornpany new y[>p<^rtunil ies for 
l**,'iH savings l*y checking ihrougli 
the "*KP*fctut Presentati*>n'\ It lakes 
h'sis than tweniv minutes, IMiotie 
Heuiin^toii Kaml V loeal idliee today 
or mail the eoupoii. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



Oi:..iti fjuhn Remington Rand 

MANU^CTURf tS OF Ail TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS IQUlP- 
MfNT, PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RE 5 PON SIfil liT Y. 



Nri¥i)n)Et«iit HuihI 1im-.. Oi"|it. 21 
iihtimifiiMi Sfrrri 

eiciUKr Jifraii^i" ii» Khir»* % inir "**-e<>Jnl I'rririit*!* 
li>.i>"' )>ri ihr !^|i>itr| "H^**. V\\\ 'n\\tttf%t*\ u\ 

I ii rMi I ihtitrirr. i; } i.jdj.riiM*'; ( ttll 4l|lf,lit^i^ati<<■l••■ 
\Brlf w .... 
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not bought government bonds directly, hi$ money has been 
put into them without consulting him* 

In fact» speaking broadly but with substantial accuracy, 
I he has invested in little else for the past six or seven years. 
The institutions where he places and keeps his money have 
put it into government bonds, a fact which has been passed 
over with an absolute minimum of comment or advertise- 
ment* 



The banks own half 



I 



NEARLY everyone who has any money at all, rich or poor 
places or invests it, temporarily or permanently, in banks. 
But the banks of the country have turned around and in- 
vested nearly 35 per cent of all their depoaitSt both demand 
and time, in government bonds. The banks as a whole own 
half the national debt, and one of the most important 
groups of banks» the insured commercial banks, own gov- 
ernment bonds exceeding their capital stock four and a half 
times. One bank alone has more than $600,000,000 in Gov- 
ernments. 

in recent years the people have put more and more of 
r savings into life insurance policies and annuities. But 
ihe life insurance companies have in turn invested an in- 
creasing percentage of their funds in government bonds. 
Today they have close to $4,500,000,000 in Governments, 
and this one type of investment accounts for 18.2 per cent 
of their assets, whereas in 1932 it amounted to only 2.2 per 
cent. 

The banks and life insurance companies alone hold 60 
per cent of the national debt, and the increase in their hold- 
ings since the depression began almost equals the increase 
in the debt itself. Another 16 per cent is owned by universi- 
ties» colleges* endowments, foundations and trusts of all 
kinds. The remainder is held by fire and casualty insurance 
companies, corporations other than banks and insurance 
companies, and by the Government itself. 

The Government holds approximately ,$4,000,000,000 of 
its own bonds, in 27 different investment or trust accounts* 
In fact it has bought as many as $200,000,000 of these bonds 
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in the market for its trust accounts in a period of six 
months. Most of the accounts are relatively small, but the 
Postal Savings and Unemployment and Old Age Reserve 
accounts are very large* 

The average citizen cannot avoid being involved. If he 
puts money in a bank or life insurance company, or leaves 
it in trust to his children, or gives it to his favorite college 
or hospital, it goes largely into government bonds. Even if 
he buys stock in an industrial company, the directors may 
put a considerable part of the quick assets into Govern- 
ments* 

On the other hand when a poor foreigner puts his money 
into Postal Savings or a veteran pays premiums on his gov- 
ernment insurance* this money also goes into the national 
debt. Finally the millions of employers and the 25.000.000 
employees w^ho are forced to turn their old age pay roll 
taxes into the Treasury are also investing in government 
bonds, because that is where the pay roll taxes go. 

Thus practically everybody is tied in inextricably with 
the soundness of the national debt. The banking, insurance, 
savings, trustee, welfare and educational systems of the 
country are deeply and irreparably involved. Would it not 
be far safer and better to have the debt owned by individuals 
rather than by fiduciary and protective institutions? 



Why borrow from institutions? 



4 



THE subject is at once delicate and complex. But there is 
no reason why plain speaking should be wholly taboo. Of 
coui^e, there are plenty of explanations as to why the Gov- 
ernment has borrowed from institutions rather than from 
private investors. But the explanations leave much to be 
desired. Let us see, however, what they are: 

In the first place, the war period and the depression have 
been very different. In 1917 and 1918 the banks were filled 
up with commercial loans and could not buy large amounts 
of bonds. The Government had to put on big popular cam- 
paigns and pay a high rate of interest to induce private 
investors to purchase. The money could not be had from 
banks because it was otherwise employed. But, during the 
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THE LOW EXTRA COST OF A PULLMAN ROOM 
PAYS RICH DIVIDENDS 




When you travel in a Pullman roum, you not only a,|:>preriate the 
extra comfort and privacy, but you experience a feeling of con- 
fidence and sureness in knowin|r that your choice h aJso the pref- 
erence of thousands of ^uct-pj^sfu) Im^y oxtMniiives in all Hii! - nf 
business. \oulI see them as thry ahght al llicir dcj^ linaLi^tn^. 
weJJ-groomed, refreshed and relaxed, eager ff*r the dav's affairs. 
Yon also have llie satisfaction of kmnvin^ thai xtm are using 
the aaff^nf trait spnrfatiaMi in tfie it arid, Youll tiiul the cost 
reasouahtr. \t hen Iwti or more travt*! loi:rt'tlier, if s unLv a little 
more than individnal berth accommodations. Ask your ticket 
agent for ihe co^t un yuur next tri[i. Or svtiti' 

THE PULLMAN COMPANY # CHICAGO 





EASY TO CARE FOR YOUR 
CIOTHJNG^ A l;ir|ie rtiimher of 
Fullman compart men is have a 
wardrobe in which to 
c[othi?it: — till I of flu* wa) and 
out Itf sjrrhL 




DEEP, RESTFUL SLEEP 

Ycnir t*ijllrnan Conipartnient ha? eonifortahle U{»per 
and Iduor ln^rth^i. t^arh with ils i>\ui rpadiiii; lisrhl. 
r**-iheiil iniier-i*! iiiii iTJ.iTtH'->, r] t/^[i[v l inndrml l*rd 
hiMMi. Hilt III Ul^iiki't>, [ili'inv oi pilhrn s. Vou II EifnJ 
thiO sleep catcher up with ytm heiUrt' ytiu Ltmw ill 



EVERY SERVICE 



COMPLETE TOJIET FACILITIiS. 

In evt^rv l^iillmuii run in iirr'oni* 
modation are hot and cold run- 
ning v^atcr, ice water, plenry 
of clefin towels^ anil a well- 
tiglitW mirror for your toilet* 




IS PERFORMED 

FOR rou 



The rourtesy and efTicfericy of 
Pullman rtmihi' l^tE - ;in<l por* 
tt!T? i> a byvvord t\iv ronnlry 
over, Atert to anlicipale your 
wanl^, they are easier lo fulfi!! 
anv rrqiH-Ht — t;rjo*iinisly and 
unohtruT^ively. Al ttie loucli of 
a button, your porter is there 
in serve* you. Vou relax ami 
leave rare hehhul the rn<iniei)l 
you enler a Pullman Ciir. 



THE PULLMAN COMPARTMENT 

is a t?[im'iou5« ]u ivate rtiuoi with i\\ o r< mi- 
fnr table hells mid i individual toilet fat il- 
ities. There ts an extra chair. Two large 
double seal^ faring for daytime use. In 
tbi' air-i oiidiljnned cars, you are freed 
of dust and dirl and all oppressive hot 
weather rondi lions. You'll enjoy the 
privacy uf the cnmpartmetit, where you 
can work, play games, read or (on 
I rain I? with diner-^) have your meals in 
[J e r 1 ee t s ce 1 u s i li n » 



ARRIVE RESTED, 
REFRESHED 

W h eiji V o 0 0O by 
Pullman^ your trip is 
utd I u r ri ed J e i s u rtd y , 
ri'^|fn[. YriLl arrive 
.il'^tf jiid rr*! r<^shed 
HMii V |iir the busi- 
ness day . A nd d u ri ii ^ 
the trip you've tiad 
privary and i!»eclu* 
^iiin fnr riin^idera- 
r • ' I n I ' f Im! 1 ri i" ^ 
|:ii"Mi-iiir nhrri irn- 
pi'.'.ilili^ t.i,i secure ill 
voxit own oWiri*. 




I'lilliuaii (iiul l\tiil— The nnfv way Ui i^^ <iihI Wtv siiiv vviiy in ^t^t Ihi^rt* ^pxjjlln^^n 



so 
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depression, commercial loans have 
been scarce and the banks have been 
glad to buy government bonds, even 
at low rates of interest. In addition, 
the proportion of savings and lime 
deposits in the banks has increased » so 
that it has been necessary for the 
banks to find relatively long term in- 
vestments. Government bonds filled 
this need. 

In the same way the life insurance 
companies have lacked the usual sup- 
ply of new securities at the ver>' time 
when people were tumiiig to them to 
solve their investment problems. The 
life insurance companies have been 
cautiously reducing, or at least not 
increasing their holdings of real 
estate mortgages and railroad bonds, 
and few new issues of public utility 
or industrial bonds have been avail- 
able to them. Thus the insurance 
companies almost have been forced 
to turn to Governments. 

All this sounds plausible and logi- 
cal enough* but it tells only part of 



the story* Besides it is suspiciously 
like a rationalization or excuse for a 
policy: 

First of all, the Government de- 
tided to spend its way out of the de- 
pression; second, it found borrowing 
an easier way of meeting expenses 
than taxing to the limit; and, third, 
it was able to liorrow more easily 
from banks than from private in- 
vestors. 

But how can there fail to be an in- 
sidious though real danger in this 
constant monetization or conversion 
into bank deposits of government 
deficits? Professor Edwin Kemmerer 
of Princeton University, a recognized 
authority on money and bajiking. in- 
sists that such a process when long 
continued, under a currency system 
like our own, spells inflation, and he 
finds this is essentially the form 
which inflation took in Germany af- 
ter the war. 

In a careful study of the national 
debt and government credit, a com- 



mittee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., an indejiendent research 
organization, says that ''at present 
the United States is financing its 
deficit, as did France in the post-war 
period, by heavy dejM?ndence upon 
the banking sysiem— a process which 
at least lays the basis for credit in- 
flation," 

The great difficulty is that govern- 
ment spending of more money lhan it 
collects tends to raise prices more 
lhan it increases ordinary incomes. 
Rising prices tend to bring about 
higher governmental costs and larger 
deficits. If long continued, the process 
loads to excessively large deficits and 
unmanageable inflation. 

Nor are the imrcha,ses of govern- 
ment bonds by banks and insurance 
companies a true measure of real In- 
vestment demand which is the best 
test of government credit, because 
banks and insurance companies are 
not as deeply concerned over the fu- 
f Continued on page 97 i 




Chamber Urges Tax Revision 




.1 




Fred H, Cbus^n and Elbv^orth C« AJ%'or4 



^HEN ihe Congressiorial Ccimmiltf*<?9 held hearings 6n re- 
vjaion of the federal Eeventie Act, business men urged simplifica- 
tion of the? tax sj^stem and dmistic modification, if not repeal, 
of such levies as the undistributed profits tax. 

**Lcadinf^ the fight was organised bysiness. ag represented by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States," aaid the Balti- 
more Sun when members of the Chamber's Committee on Federal 
Finance appeared before the \\' .s and Means Committee. 

Frc*d Clausen of Horicon* Wis., manufacturer of farm Im- 
plements and chairman of the Chamber committee, aald that 
taxes on business have Increased 30 per cent in two yea.rs and that 
tax relief would be a great aid to employment. 

Other spokesmen were Ellsworth C Alvord, Washington, D. C. 
attorney, Henry E. Fernald, New York City accountant, and 
Attorney Raymond H. Eerry of Detroit, 




Henry B, Fernald 
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7hj& MODERN V4 -to- lnu£d 



Of course you want your new building to be archi- 
tecturally pleasing and distinctive. That's good 
business. And it's even better business to make cer- 
tain that your building will be structurally sound 
and economical as well. 

The sure way to get the most for your money is to 
build with Architectural Concrete. Walls, ornament, 
frame and floors are cast as an enduring mil thai de- 
fies weather, fire, storm and even earthquake. First 



cos£ is low ; maintenance is kept to the absolute mini- 
mum. And you have your choice of many pleasing 
eflfects obtainable only with concrete. 
Ask your architect or engineer to show you how 
concrete can solve your special problem tmmmit&Uy, 
Or Jet one of our engineers call. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Dept. A4-44, 33 \V. Grand Ave., ChicaG[o, IlL 

A nofjonof orgaiiizdrion to impf oi^e one/ exferKl fjie u^es of concrefo 
fhroMOh 5CfdnlffTc research ond engineer Jug fre/d w^^tk. 



-ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 

WALLS, ORNAMENT, FRAME AND FLOORS INTEGRALLY CAST 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions 
as of March 1 



FEBRUARY rains and snows resulted in flood damage 
in some areas, but at the same time removed fears of 
drouth damage to winter wheat, particularly in the South- 
west. Farm prices generally eased off on improved soil 
conditions, but cotton strengthened as the result of the 
passage of the new farm bill. 

Industrial operations were not greatly changed from 
January, Electric power production declined contra-sea- 
sonally. Steel output at 30 per cent of capacity compared 
with 81 per cent a year ago. Steel scrap prices were easier. 
Automobile output lagged* 

Foreign buying activated the copper market, with 
domestic prices ruling steady. Overproduction and ad- 
verse court proceedings disturbed the oil industry* Con- 
tinued declines in car loadings reflected some of the 
uncertainties due to the bituminous coal price situation. 

Retail buying continued cautious. Bank clearings and 
debits were down 26 per cent from a year ago. 



Continued decline in business is reflected in 
the March 1 Map 
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The map of 
Jmst month 
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The chart line adequately reflects the slowing down in business activity occurring during the past few months. 
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ow an ordinary man 
achieved iheir exlraordinaiy securitv 

rt hrh'f ranker, thaf itj ilte fatiwr ttf thtti fifth JttmUy — only six years, ivith umTa^e yearly varmuiis 
oj $3:^0f}, fStit hrfme hr ilit^i Iw mmh a hnliiafit <iisam*rv — htm ta fnake his ntodvst mrnings provifft' 
Security ami Oppurtuuhy for his wifv fuid hahy son. (h/un£ih this k\th umin\ \n\ Life Piatt. 



YOLF, tfH>* ran ;iclii("Vr firiaiiriiil fieoiiritv 
fur yiHir fymily aiici viHirsrlf, cvrii wilh 
Tiinili'sl i';iriiiri+is — -Ly tin- ^.unn' j^iiitpU^ |irar- 
lii-4if NiirlU%\r^trrti Mutual rtirlliniL 

^ OH rriiU/t' bow iir^iTrilly yciiir wifr would 
iit'frl m4iiit>v« deiitli e^ltip voiir e^irii^ 

tU^r- !^|iri ilili-dlLv lilr>r vitui IHTils; 

• — -all immciliatc vhp^U siirn 

•—a rf'f;ular wntntMy Uiit>uw white 
ihr y im(ij^s|iT> art- griiwiuj: up 

# — a lifi'lntig in<"OTn*' Uw voiir wife, 
aflrr tin* fhiMn'ii inM'i*irn' r^elf* 
^upporliiiji 

A Hi I if \tni livt% yim Wiinl — 

# — y iur oHti nuiiiiliiy ini^ome, 

start in<r in yuur TvilV <tr i>^i\* 

\ fill vinti [^roviilt* niMv for Hn>sr firi*d?i, 
llirmi^K llif llfvilile Ortiiriary Lifr t.a*iHrart 
of rSorihv»*'.st*'rii MtiEiijl — all ih**^t^ tu'vd> at 
onrc. or iituri with ^omi* nm\ ini'liiJi' oihor:^ 
Later wkt'-ti you urf; aLlf. \ uii ran rf^vi^f voi.tr 
pi ml Hi miy time, to fit changing ooinlitiou^ 

U Kill- protri'tiu^ vt^iir fartitly'ti fulurr, tliiii^ 
8ariir l!r\Nilr ronirari i-iiiihlr.- yoH ti> at rii- 
itiuLiU' a rrlin^fTinir ifir**rti*' fi*r yiiiiri}«'lir 
^ hrnt'Vi-r vonVi* rriuJy, yciii rail lak<* yimr 
^ii^raiHrnl va^U vaUi*' — in :i lump sum, or 
U-avf h iit hitrrt'st* or ri*i.'J''ivt* an anmnty 
pu^aljle rverv moiitli a» long as you 11 vr, 

Ilt^rr, imlri^il, art* pi»y< i* and sMM-nrity for a 
lifriimr. ^I1ii^ ?*implt- Ordinary J.,tfr ( out rare, 
v\ Urn piaiiTiriJ prrci^iidi^ liy a Nurlli r^^li^rn 
Mutual a«frnl ta actompihh whtti vtftt tt'&ttt, 
lit'i-onifi^i^ iu truth an intspirin^ EXTH vcirdi- 
\^HV Lifr Plan. Burk of it thr North- 
wi-tvlrru Mutual will) its irnprrs^ivr BfJ-yrar 
riTord of iteprinlahilil y anrl Ujw -rost itii^ur- 
aurr, aiul usH'tB f!X»-erilin*5 a hilh'uf ihtlUra. 

Start nfiw — 1>y firlliui; the roim!i<*l uf a 
NorthwrHtrrn Miilual a;T*»nj, traiui'^il to 
anafvKr your nerds iind lo lit thir* plan lo 
thfiii. Ami wr*ll ^larlly mail you a hrlpfiil 
atmtyais form of the i^xTRAORDity^HY Life 
I'^ian. Srnil tli*?' coupon. 




"«C»WW'.HC(»K 

.to my ''^","7 , 1- 
".■..tomyseUUn^ve 
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Cant flf-oi i ni ti A v ^* . . M i t u j i n k < \\\^. 

V^ ilh nn oti) 1 1*11 1 ii tfi fii nv\ yim miiy ii»;iil tin 
qiinLyHiq foriii nt Lhr* |';\tji %fiHrii% mv l^ili' l^lna 
{|<-;9rritMNl in iKi.h ddverti^niniL- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . MILWAUKEE. WIS, 



Proposing Another Set of 
Government Rules 



N< 
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O CORPORATION would be per mi lied 
to engage in "commerce" until it had re- 
ceived a license issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission if the proposed 0*Ma- 
honey^Borah Corporation Licensing Bill 
should pass this session of Congrress. 

According: to a report* issued by the 
Manufacturing Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United Stateis, 
most of the industrial and business cor- 
porations of the country would come wtth- 
in the purview of the bill under & definition 
of "commerce" which is much more in- 
clusive than the previously accepted def- 
inition of "interstate commerce/* Bank- 
jng:. radio broadcasting, common carriers, 
Insurance and pubHshing^ enterpriaes are 
txclitded from provisions of the bill. 
One stated purpose of the bill Is to curb 
buses that have accompanied the growth 
if the corporate form of enterprise. To 
support this premise, many provisions of 
the proposed legislation relate to the struc- 
ture of the corporation and to its adminis- 
tration. For example, the corporation 
would be required to have itij chief place of 
busincfis and its executi%^e offices in the 
state in which it is incorporated* Another 
I <-t|Uir<?ment is that all stockholders would 
Imve an equal right to vote the number of 
^ hares held by lhem» notwithstanding any 
provisions of the charter for an issuance 
of non* voting stock. 



TKt" l,ictnsing Bill would provide an opening wedge for government superviston 
of employee relations that could tdlimaifly extend to any individual budnrss 
i^hefKer it be steel making, dry cleiinine or iiny other ^ 



the- litimttmvni vf M^iinifacture, CliamtM-r of 



'A C(i|n 
nirrct i»l the Unit' 



The Chamber report states that, though 
there have been unethical practices antl mfs- 
uftes of corporation administration, they 
have met with public condemnation and the 
number of such cases baa progressively de- 
clined. In addition* the proposed licensing 
act will cause more serious inequalities to 
stockholders than its passage will correct. 

A second purpose of the proposal is to 
use the plan for licensing of corporations 



as a vehicle for the Institution of federal 
labor standards and the regulation of con- 
ditions of employment, 

A thJrd purpose is to use the proposed 
law to reinforce other acts. For example, a 
licensee corporation could be penaliKed un- 
der the Licensing Act if it violated speci- 
lied provisiorts of other acts includiniTf th^^ 
National Labor-Relations Act, the ClayloiM 
Act ;int! thpFedcrfil Tnidc Conimissi<m Ac^^ 
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SOME TRUCKS OrrEK TOU HlGHJ«LEaM 
SOME TRUCKS OFFER V0« ^^A^TTP^yi^ 
SOME TRUCKS OFFER VOB SUSTMN^SP^ 




FORD COMBINl T 





Some trucks make a feature of high 
mileoge. Others stress the obiUty to 
haul pay loads above their rating* 
Others offer high sustained speeds. 

These are all earmarks of a well- 
made truck. BUT — the real lest of 
truck dependability and economy 
lies in COMBtNING heavy loads, 
high mileage, and high sustained 
speeds. We honestly believe that 
the Ford V-8 Truck is the one trucic 
thai gives you ALL of these ieatures. 

The Ford Motor Company has 
made and sold more trucks than 
any other manufacturer. There are 



more Ford Trucks in operation. Ford 
pioneered the idea of light-weight 
equipment, able to perform eco- 
no mica 11 y, over long periods at 
relatively high rates of speed even 
when heavily loaded* Ford intro- 
duced the V- S engine to trucks* 

More PAY per payload more 
work, in less time, at lower cost 
— these are the sources of V- 8 
economy. 

Ford Trucks are economical on 
gas. But you can't measure their 
economy by this one item alone. 
Only by comparing the total work 



done with total operating costs, do 
you gel the complete picture, 

NEW 1938 FORO V-8 FEATURES 

4^ N*w fttylia^ tor all uiitU. 

# M^t* caiii(ortabl« cob* — 3 iiicli*« moc* 

faaad room ^ bsiid«dii!iii> baw lalAnof triia 

# N*w 134 iiiefa Mbnalbam*. wiib fiU-iaeh cab^ 

ta-4Sv|# QivtStutvinaiit i«ipr«*ad load 
diitn bull OIL. 

■fandoid trqixiia indllb. 

# Quicker itoppang btcik**. 
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LN the Post of January 
22nd, 1938, there was an 
article by Garet Garrett 
called W^ashiugton Errand. 
It brought many such let- 
ters as the one shown here. 
We wish we could say def- 
initely how niany Post read- 
ers "enjoyed and profited by*' the article, but 
we can'L 

A flood of letters, like Mr, Mitchell's, pours 
in on the Post about almost every article it pub- 
lishes > . . from men and women of all ages, in all 
walks of life. Millions who read the Post each 
week not only enjoy its stories and novels* but 
eagerly absorb such features as "The 168 Days," 
the story behind the story of the Supreme Court 
fight; Walter P. Chrysler*s "Life of an American 
Workman"; "This is Knudsen,*' an article about 
the operating head of the world's largest motor 
car company; "The Life Story of Madame Curie" 




by Eve Curie; Alva John- 
ston's behind-the-scenes 
story of that powerful but 
little known political figure. 
White House Tommy/' 
And dozens of others. 
As one Post reader, 
Everett W, Lord, Dean of 
the College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, puts it: "Many of the most important 
controversial subjects aflFecting our economic life 
are discussed in the Post, Nowhere have I found 
better material for current study," 

Another, Ivor Griffith, Dean at Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, adds: "The 
Post is not just a mental hitching post, but a 
signpost that sets us ihinkhig.'^ 

Post readers read with their minds. Thousands 
of statements and letters like those quoted in- 
dicate clearly that they are spending more and 
more time with the pages of the Post, 
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Washington and Your Business 



By HERBERT COREY 



UNITED STATES senators report- 
Senate Drill In r.^*"*" ^""^'^ ^r^^rl^! 
^ world s greatest deliberative boay 

Saying 'Uncle —that they had telephoned to va- 
rious departments in relation to a 
little jag of patronage for home use aad had their august 
noses pushed in* Department clerks told them in effect: 
'*Vote right or you get nix." 

Nothing new about this. The permanent bureaus of 
the Departments always did run official Washington in 
some ways, whether the voters back home knew it or not. 
But they were never so uppity before. 



Sfrow Shows 
Wind Blows 



PERHAPS the only real signifieance 
hi the incident is that the job holders 
have become so haughty. There are 
now about 900,000 of them — ^give or 
take 50,000 in the loose modern 
fashion— and they are pretty well organized. There are 
more comings too. An estimate is that the new farm bill 
may add 250,000: the Department of Welfare, if, as and 
when it ever comes to a head, may put on another 250,000, 
and the O'Mahoney -Borah licensing bill perhaps 50,000 
more. The temporarily moribund wages-and-hourg bill 
might add 10.000, and there are various other little items 
in the oven. Social Security, for instance, must have an 
"ogpu** of its own if such embarrassing accidents as that 
in Oklahoma are to be prevented. 

Add up the totals any way you wish. They will not be 
accurate, anyhow. No totals are accurate nowadays. But 
the senators might as well practice up on saying **Uncle." 

MARRINEE ECCLES, chairman of 
Argument: This the federal Reserve Bank Board. 

made a strictly oil the record talk 
Is No Cheat to the National Press Oub; about 

national finances and prospects. 
Not for the world in a Cellophane wrapper would this 
department violate that ^'strictly** injunction* But it is 
not a violation to call attention to something Mr. Eecles 
did not say. He did not so much as look at the statements 
made by Bernard Baruch and other business leaders to 
the effect that business is stalled because tt is afraid of 
what Washington might do next. 



The New Ideo 
About Deficits 



WASHINGTON has a new idea 
about the deficit, WeMl hear more 
of it in the days to come. It is» in 
brief, that we have been thinking 
too much about the $38,000,000,000 
we owe and not at all about the assets we own. Thus : 

"We own post offices, federal buildings, flood controls, 
dams, roads, bridges, a good Coast Guard service com- 
plete with lighthouses and life-savers, a Navy, an 
Army—" 

The argtiment ia that one hand washes the other. All 
we need worry about is how to pay the annual interest, 

THE new idea may be as sweet as 
Always Safe to "^^^ to be in the bin, but it is 

always safe to look twice at Wash- 
Look Two Tinnes ington's figures. It is not so long ago 

that the R.F,C. reported a sound 
working balance of $150,000,000, No one doubted it. The 



books were opea, and every one thinks of Jesse H. Jones 
as stiff to the point of fanaticism. Then Congress adopted 
a resolution to bookkeep $2,650,000,000 of the apparent 
assets of the R.F.C. out of existence. That right consider- 
able sum had been chipped aw^ay in non-recoverable loans 
and gifts to other federal depart menls. 



But Here is a 
Plon for tt 



WHICH gives point, not to say 
weight and edge, to a conversation 
reported as from Sen, Harry Byrd 
of Virginia: 
"The best thing we could do would 
be to hire a competent private auditor and have the 
national books audited. Government could not do it, but a 
privately operated organization could be set up and do a 
good job." 

Byrd was joking^ of course, but there is a grain of 
wheat in what he said. That would be the perfect way to 
put an end to unemployment in this country* 

THE latest press release of the Na- 
Whv Isn't This tional Bituminous Coal Commission 

reports the Commission has 
A Funny Story? employees. Now follow this sequence 

carefully. Then laugh if you think it 

is a funny story. 

The N.B.C.C. was created by Congress; it was directed 
first to inquire into costs; then to fix coal prices; it held 
no hearings; it fixed prices; producers enjoined the en- 
forcement of the price ruling; N.B.C.C. had a yard full 
of lawyers, but it hired an outside lawyer to fight t lie ease. 

The outside lawyer could not function because, as he 
was attacking the Government in other cases, he was 
barred by statute; so the N.B.C.C. did not try to get 
another lawyer but said oh. pshaw, and gave the whole 
thing up. So that it is now engaged in holding hearings. 
In about four months it will get around to fixing prices. 
Loss of time and money up to date, total. Or almost total. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the inde- 
And Cormody is P*^'^^*^^^ telephone associations of 
, other states have come to Washing- 

Incommunicodo ton to see Director Carmody and 
protest against the hoity-toitlneas 

of the R,E.A. 

Some of them report bad luck; 

"Mn Carmody was in conference." 

Perhaps they got in to see him later. In one case they 
got in touch with a senator. He fixed it. 

THIS comes under the head of *' Fun- 
Red Ears in the Coincidences,"' The R.E.A. asked 

Congress for $30,000,000. and the 
R.c.A, O trices President's budget officer approved 

the request. 

"Oh,** said Sen. George W. Norris of Nebraska, 'let's 
give Carmody $10,000,000 more." 

Not in those words, of course. But the R,E.A. got the 
money without any real opposition. On or about this time 
the independent telephone companies of Minnesota for- 
warded to Washington the text of a resolution unan- 
imously adopted by the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion. In part this resolution read: 

*Tt is regrettable that a department of our federal 
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r seems very simple for a woman to drop in 
at her grocer's and say; 

have a peck of potatoes— 25 pounds of flour 
— a pound of coffee — half a dozen oranges — a 
package of com flakes — and how's your letnice 
today?" 

But did you ever wonder how all these things find 
their way to the comer grocer? 

Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five million 
who do the buying for their families. 

Instead of a peck of potatoes, think of three and 
a half million tons delivered to all the corner 
grocers in a year. 

Think of 8,600,000 tons of wheat flour— 1,790,000 
tons of oranges and grapefruit — 868,000 tons of 
cereal and you begin to see the amount of food 
moved by the railroads every year. 

Coming back to the potatoes — the average distance 




this humble food travels by rail, betw^een the fields 
where it is raised and the counter where it is sold, 
is 741^ miles. 

And the only thing which can make potato^ 
raising profitable for many people is the fact thai 
their potatoes can get to a market several hun* 
dred miles away. 

If that transportation were not easy — potatoes 
would pile up unused in the country — while city 
people paid fancy prices for the few that could 
be hauled in. 

This in a simple way demonstrates the indispen- 
sable part the railroads play in helping the man 
who raises food to find a market — and the con- 
sumer to enjoy the pick of the nation's food at a 
reasonable price. 

The rate at which this service is rendered is low- 
no other form of transportation could handle the 
tonnage at close to the price if in fact it could 
handle it at all. 
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Government sees fit to take a deteiTnined stand** against 
an action taken by the legislature of Minnesota, and 
"by the stroke of a pen set aside such law. Must we fore- 
go and dismiss all the rights and precedents established 
within our slate due to the views and decisions of an 
individual who presides over one of the departments of 
our federal Government?" 

Lots more of it, but that gives the general idea. The 
is not liked* 



Not o Word 
From Norris 



WHICH reminds this department 
that Senator Norris is suffering pain- 
fully from sand boils. The federal 
utility projects which he fathered in 
Nebraska are — if reports by careful 
investigators may be relied on—quite soft to the touch 
and an unpleasant red in colon Engineers had warned 
the Senator and his associates that a dam built on the 
Columbus project would almost certainly leak, but Mr, 
Norris regarded this as one more vicious assault by a 
public enemy* 

So they built the dam. 

So it leaks. There are sand boits everywhere. 
The farms in the neighborhood are turning into quag- 
mires. 

**Mrs. Schwenk said they had tried to pump out the 
basement of their house, but the water ran in too fast." 

Mr. Edward Asche "advised us not to drive in through 
his gate because we might get stuck/' He had pumped 
out the basement of his house 172 times* 

The investigators said the seepage is growing worse* 
Perhaps some of Senator Norris's dry humor might 
stop it 

JUST at the time that Chairman 

ReqreHable Lack ^^^^"^ Morgan said all those 
Z, * . harsh things about his two associ- 

of Confidence ates on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and demanded an inquiry in- 
to what had been going on, by a joint committee of Con- 
gress, what do you imagine happened? 

Eric L, Kohler was appointed auditor of the T,V.A. 
and will assume his duties May 1, 

Comptroller General McCarl audited the T,V»A, and 
did not like what he found. Acting Comptroller General 
£|]iott has complained of the manner in which the TV, A. 
manages its accounts. The somew^hat tardy appointment 
of an auditor must be taken merely as evidence of the 
superb calm with which the majority members of the 
T.V.A, direct their affairs* 

Chairman A. E, Morgan is not so calm. He says that, 
if Senator Norris has his way, and the investigation is 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commission, he will not 
be pleased. Mr. Morgan has an almost mastodon ic lack 
of confidence in the F-T.C. 



Neck Poins in 
Tygart Valley 



TYGART VALLEY HOMESTEADS 
in West Virginia is a hang-over from 
the Tugwell Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. There are 165 destitute fam- 
ilies housed in it » at a distance from 
any source of income. Therefore the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has proposed to lend the Homesteads 
$400,000 — on no security whatever — for the building 
of a dimension woodworking plant. 

The lumber men and union workers of the Appalachian 
region protested en masm. In a public hearing these facts 
were developed; 

That the market is now oversold. That there is un- 
employment in the industrj\ That the only way the 
Tygart Valley plant could sell its goods would be by 
cutting under market prices. This would result in a 
failure of employment for some of the men now at work. 
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The losses must be absorbed by the Government. If a 
subsidy is to be paid Tygart Valley the lumber men who 
are losing money think they should have some, too. 



Too Bad, but 
They're Tired 



ONE of the senators engaged in 
fighting the President's bill for the 
reorganization of the Government 
said that he was discouraged. He 
said: 



This is a far more important mmsure than the^ effort to 
change the Supreme Court. But we are ^^cttlng only lukewarm 
pubUc support. The people are tired. They are confused. The 
reporters write colorieaii Tories about it. If there is no interest 
hack home Tni afraid we're licked. 

The opposition is further handicapped by the fact that 
Mr, Roosevelt is reported to have given permission to 
trade off anything in the bill if only the Comptroller 
General is ousted. That would give the Chief Executive 
practically complete control of the federal monies. 



Pogliacci Not 



BEFORE doing business with the 
Government a contractor should go 
to hear "Pagliacci'' sung* **Laugh» 
The Only One Clown, Laugh, ' 

The Government is building a fed- 
eral court house in Los Angelca, After the building was 
under way. it was determined to add a story. The Gov- 
ernment could not agree with the contractor on the cost 
of this extra story, and so he was ordered to complete 
the building as ordered. 

When it is all done the top will be ripped off and two 
more stories added. 

A LAWYER who practices before 
This Will Break Supreme Court said: "Bob Jack- 

son doesn't know it, but he is 
Jackson's Heart through as a baiter of business* 
Maybe he is all washed up as a pos- 
sibility for governor of New York.** 

The explanation is that the Solicitor General is the 
busiest man in the Govemment's legal establishment. 
He must handle every brief representing the Govern- 
ment's side that goes before the Supreme Court. That 
tribunal is harsh if slipshod work is offered it. Jackson is 
too good a lawyer not to know this, and too smart a man 
to take any chances with the Supreme Court. 

"He simply will not have any time in which to make 
speeches. Compared to him that one-armed paper hanger 
with barber's itch will be an id!er," 



Farmers Must 
Step Out First 



THE man who is to be quoted is an 
admirer of the newly signed farm 
bill. At least he finds many things 
in it to admire. He thinks Secretary 
Wallace may be on the right track 
in his effort to restrict production. 

*'Certainly he has the complete support of the Presi- 
dent. For proof see his recent magazine article, in which 
he favors the policy of scarcity." 

He argues that between cash prizes for not planting 
and cash fines for planting too much: 

By 1939 every corn, wheat and cotton farmer In the United 
States will be participating under the Acl. The farmer is a 
"money voter/' Always was. Cannot be blamed for it. The 
Secretar>' of Agriculture in the future will have the farm 
vote In the honow of his hand. 



DR, WILL W, ALEXANDER'S 
testimony might be quoted to offset 
that of the pessimist, Alexander is 
Administrator of the Farm Security 
Administration. It has made mule- 
plow-and-cook-stove loans to about 400,000 of the most 
thoroughly broken farmers to be found in the United 



Worst Troubles 
Never Hoppert 
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FROM PLASTICS HEADaUARTERS- 




lAMINATED MATERIAIS ^ ^amm^Semee</ 



Furniture tops in modem homes , . . 
silent gears in industry. . . decorative 
panelling for interior walls du- 
rable nozzles for fire extinguishers! 
These are but a few of the diversified 
functions performed with great effici- 
ency today by laminated materia 1 s mad e 
from Bakclite plastics. Throughout the 
electrical industry, alone, praaical ap- 
plications of BakcHce Laminated are 
legion. 

This widespread usefulness of plas- 
tics is extended even farther by the 

P L A S T 



numerous other types of Bakclite 
materials. Included in thts compre* 
hensive group are: urea, acetate, 
polysty^renCj and phenolic molding 
materiak in transparent^ translucent 
or opaque colors; paint-and-varnish 
resins for all t)pes of finishes; cast 
resinoids, fabric coatings, adhesives 
and bonding plastics in wide variety. 
Bakelite produas have been devel- 



oped through continuous creative 
research by pioneers of man-made 
plastics. They have earned for the 
Bakelite Laboratories a reputation as 
*' headquarters for plastic materials", 
A growing number of manufactur- 
ers now make a practice of consulting 
Bakehte Corporation first, whenever 
plastic materials are under considera- 
tion. We invite you, also, to submit 
your problems to us* 

Bakel i tc Corporation , 24? Park Av . , New York, N . Y. 

B&i ditt Co rp. e/ CtJ nada, Ltd. , 1 6J Duffrrin St, Tt^rnmo 
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States. The loans average about $400, One-half the ma- 
turities have been met up to date, and Alexander thinks 
the total recoveo' will be about 85 per cent. The best of 
it is that, with reviving prosperity, courage revives also. 
The men and women prove to be stiffly self-respecting* 
Maybe the American farmer will not vote for his sup- 
per, after alL 



Where Did the 
Billions Go? 



THERE are about 2,000,000 farm 
families in the destitute or near-des- 
titute fix, according to Dr. Alexan- 
der. Many of them are victims of 
drouth, flood, fire, bugs, any one of 
the innumerable miseries of fanning. The remainder, 
broadly speaking, failed because they did not know how 
to farm. They were willing to work hard but they were 
ignorant. The F^S.A. bases its hopes for their redemption 
on the training it is giving them: 

"We are in fact engaged in a campaign of adult edu- 
cation/* Dr. Alexander said. 

That's all very well, but we have had an expensive 
Department of Agriculture in existence for years. It cost 
more money than any two other departments. It has had 
every kind of farm specialist there is. Congressmen wilt- 
ed like pansies in the heat of its wrath* But it did not get 
around to telling 2,000,500 poor devils who really needed 
the knowledge how to earn a living on the farm, 

THE Federal Housing Authority 

Rt.»*.M»»A c*,i^ iiow lend up to 90 on newly 

ummaga bale , , u ■ i j * ^..j 

^ bmlt houses which do not exceed 

of Residences? $5,400 in value, on a 25 year amorti- 
zation plan. It is hoped this may 
result in house-building activity. But it follows that the 
Government must inevitably be compelled to recapture 
many of these houses. A recaptured house will, of course, 
be a run-down house. The Government must spend money 
in putting it in order. 

Some one in the future must wrestle with the problem 
of getting rid of them. Give them away at Bank Nights? 
Or hold them for a better market ? Or mark them down 
to a selling price and shoot the real estate market to 
pieces? Perhaps the better thing to do is just not to think 
about it. 



Pafman's Bill 
ts Bottled Up 



REPRESENTATIVE Patman's bill 
to impose heavy federal taxes on 
chain stores seems to be bottled up 
for the rest of the session. The Ad- 
minmtration seems not to be inter- 
ested in it, for one thing, and there is a strong doubt of 
its constitutionality for another. It is in line with the 
new idea that bigness in business should be attacked, no 
matter how excellently conducted a corporation may be. 



FDIC is in 



FOR the first time since its organi- 
zation four years ago, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
Heavy Weather been obliged to dig into the $385,- 
340;i46 fund built up by insurance 
assessments on member banks. There are 176 fewer banks 
on the FDIC rolls now than a year ago, and expenses 
exceeded income by about $700,000* 



No More of the 



WHEN Bernard Baruch told a sen* 
atorial committee that; 

*'In my opinion unemployment is 
Barney Baruchs? now traceable more directly to gov- 
ernment policy than to anything 
business could or should do—" 

Every one listened to him. President Roosevelt told his 
press conference that he '*had only read the headlines'* 
over Baruch's testimony, but every other man who has 
to do with business probably sat down and studied it. 



Every one accepts the fact that Baruch knows* He began 
his business career with no money at all and made a for* 
tune in Wall Street by foreseeing what would happen 
next. His private information service was the best in 
the world. 

How wilt the Totalitarian States of America regiment 
and uniform tomorrow's Barney Baruchs? 



Wage-Hour is 
A "Must" Bill 



CONGRESSMEN report that the 
wage-hour bill will be dropped from 
consideration during this session. 
On the other hand President Roose- 
velt is urging it on almost every 
member of either House with whom he talks. It is on a 
kind of a clandestine calendar of junior '^must** bills. As 
the congressmen get it his theory is that: 
I can never bo defeated on a.ny thing until 1 iidmlt that I urn 

If Con^resi^ fmU to pass a wage-hour bUi then it wiU be 
Congress who must lake the criticism. If. when passed, it is 
not a good bilU Congre^ Is the only one in the hole. My skirls 
are clean: 

Sooner or later a wage-hour biU will be passed. 

SECRETARY of Labor Perkins has 
Why Don't Ttiey stated that the lag in employment is 
^ \ . « greatest in the over-45-year3 cate- 
Get Together? g^j-y 

John D. Biggers, who conducted a 
first rate census of the unemployed, found that the great* 
est lag is in the under-25 category. 
Ain't Nature wonderful? 

AN investigator recently returned 
They Know How ^^^^ Brazil reported that Germany 
^ and Italy are rapidly taking our 

To Trim Us Brazilian market away from us. 

"They buy from Brazil on 'block- 
ed' marks and lira/* he said. *They can pay relatively 
high prices because they pay off only in goods. We pay in 
money, which Brazil can spend all over the world, Y^et 
we buy more from Brazil than any other country, and 
Brazil wants to hold our trade/* 

American merchants in Brazil would like to see us go 
into the blocked-dollar trade and thus hold our own» They 
argue that our reciprocal trade agreements merely lose 
business for us, 

THERE is not much hope on Cap- 
What Would You ^^^^ Vandenberg-Lodge 

TL* A L Q amendments to the Social Security 
Think About It? p|a^„ accepted. They aim to 

*'nail down'' the payments into the 
fund, and prevent their use by the Treasury in paying 
current indebtedness. Vandenberg has said that: 

'T am trying to set up a warning beacon. We should go 
slow until we know where we are going/' 

Both sets of amendments have the more or less tepid 
support of Marriner Eccles, who has never made a secret 
of his belief that the present plan is wrong and danger- 
ous* But it must be remembered that the Treasury needs 
every penny it can get* 



Irresistible vs. 
Immovabie 



NEITHER Mn Eccles nor Secretary 
Morgenthau has taken a single back- 
ward step. Eccles thinks more 
spending is the boot -strap way out 
of the present depression, Mr, Mor- 
genthau would go back to the Benjamin Franklin plan of 
thrift and economy. There is a report that a medium 
course will be adopted and business will be let alone for 
a time in the hope that it might work out its own re- 
covery. 

That, however, is only a report. 




in a hurry... 
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Quick truck delivery 

for industry everywhere! 

Here In proiection for every indiifiiirial ail ii8er,2108 Texaco 
bulk plants serving every industrial neighborhood. Quick 
truck delivery on call by "phone. A^our safeguurft against 
embarrai^sin^ oil shortiiges , . * costly shuldoirats- Every- 
where Texaco stands ready with first <]ualily prodncts, swift 
delivery, £iound engineering help* Call 

THE TEXAS COIVIPANY ia 48 Stales. 
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Chester I. Barnard 




CHESTER 1. BARNARD, President 
New Jeney Be\[ Telephone Company 

"If industry watus proper government it will have to support 
^OQd men in government. This support will have to be more than 
the fervent wish expressed around club tables. It will require 
the active participation and interest ot business men and of 
their employee's in the civic and governmental affairs of their 
communities and thfir state." 



A. E, DUNCAN, Chairman of ihe Board 
Comm«rcial CredU Company 

'*Aii a result of various competitive conditions, there has de* 
^''eloped duringr recent years a g'eneral lengthening of the 
averag^e maturities, as well as a lowering of down payments, 
on motor and industrial lien retail time sales notes, , - - This 
company and many others have been taking steps to check this 
tendency. An analysis shows a reduction of S5.80 per cent in the 
proportion of new cars fltianced with maturities over 24 months 
Wd 32,69 per cent of the total with maturities over 18 months." 



ROY B. WHITE, President 
WeKiern Union Telegraph Company 

"Taxes under the Social Security Act have added an obUgatton 
which this company must meet out of its income. The law places 
us in a position of choosing between abandoning about IJOO 
pensioners or obtaining relief through increased rates." 
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WAl TER J, KOHLER, President 
Kohler Company 

"There are two things which Government -will forever lack tli 
power to do. It cannot compel confidence, and It cannot fcirr 
people to buy- . , . There is no possibility of social security wiU 
out adequate national production, for the significant thinR i 
not the money one receives but how much it will buy. . ♦ . Wha 
would happen, should we be forced into a major war, burdene 
from the outset with nearly $40,000,000,000 of national debt 
What would happen if we should have to go through a furthe 
prolonged depression period carrying such a burden and wit: 
the durable goods corporate reserves depleted?" 

ATION'S BUSINESS far April, 1931 
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CONTROLLED COLLECTIONS 

TAKE THE BRAKES OFF YOUR BUSINESS 




Sellixig open accounts, 

with Limited Loss protection, 

eliminates financing drawbacks. 

ANY business may get snagged by 
■ temporary lack of cash. But most 
manufacturers and wholesalers have idle 
assets they can utilize at a day's notice, to 
pull them through the tight spots easily, 
safely and without recourse to costly, 
slow-acting refinancing or borrowing. 
Your accounts receivable are as good 
as gold. To realize on them, you need 
not bind yourself to a set program, nor 
to periodic liquidation. You can sell 
part or all of them, depending on your 
immediate needs. The cost is generally 
less than the discounts you would allow. 

Another advantage. You can convert 
them into cash now with comfortable 
assurance against any bad-credit back- 
fire. Our Limited Loss clause, holds 
your credit risk down to an agreed, 
small percentage - 

Aim your business with cash to dis- 
count your bills, to meet payrolls and 
tax payments, to broaden your markets, 
to speed up liquidation of inventory. 
Be able to draw on this cash reserve 
without affecting your customers' terms 
-without even notifying your customers. 

There is no easier, more flexible 
way to finance your business. It's the 
solution to today's financing problems* 



CAPITAL AT WORK 

Read our new booklet for firsts 
hand idcts about this conven- 
ient modern metkod of finan- 
cing. On request a copy will 
be mailedi or a representative 
from ouj office in your district 
will be glad to call at youx 
convenience. 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 

BALTIMORE 

NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND. ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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We Can Beat Dictators at Their Own Game 



^Continued from page 21) 
per cent. In one week-end, 2,000,000 
Germans sought strength and joy 
ihrougli hiking* 

The Government encourages the old 
institution of Wanderburschen — young 
apprentices who travel on foot from 
job to job through different parts of 
the country. The whole business is sys- 
tematized through '^exchanges/* 

For those who prefer travel by water, 
huge transatlantic steamers are 
pressed into service. The distance cov- 
ered in one year by '*Strength through 
Joy" steamers equals 54 times the cir- 
cumference of the globe. The number 
of nautical miles equals the distance 
from the earth to the moon. If the trav- 
elers held handis and stood in a row, 
the row would extend from Berlin to 
Tokyo. 

In IMQ (war permitting) "Strength 
through Joy*' ships will carry 12,000 
workers to the projected Olympic 
Games in Japan. These visitors will 
attend the games free and will travel 
to the Orient and back at a nominal 
cost, on 25.000 and 50,000 ton liners. 
The passengers will be given cabins 
accommodating two or four persons 
each. Every cabin is an outside cabin. 
The decks are enormous and are ac- 
cessible to all. 

Those who wish to travel by rail are 
carried to their destination by special 
Strength through Joy*' trains* Vaca- 
tionists are taken to famous watering 
places, not in the height of the season, 
but when the traffic is slack. This im- 
poses no strain on the railroads; it 
increases the income of the boarding 
houses and hotels, and enables them 



to give more attention to the individual 
guest. 

The importance of variety is stressed. 
Ten to 12,000,000 Germans have left 
their villages for the first time to spend 
a vacation elsewhere. Some of these see 
Germany first. People from the Alps 
spend their vacation on the sunny 
Rhine or on the seashore. Rhinelanders 
are taken to East Prussia. 

14,000,000 sea voyages 

RUSSIA pursues a similar policy less 
systematically. In this manner the Rus- 
sians, like the Germans, become ac- 
quainted with their own country and 
national feeling solidifies. The price of 
these vacations under the new dispen- 
sation is preposterously small ($4.00 to 
$6.00 a week) both for those who stay 
at home and for those undertaking long 
journeys on ''Strength through Joy*' 
steamers to Madeira* Lisbon. Capri and 
the Scandinavian countries. 
Dr. Ley plans to send 14,000,- 
000 persons on sea voyages at 
least once every second year. 
Excursions to the United 
States are also on the pro- 
jected program. 

Most of those availing them- 
selves of "Strength through 
Joy" facilities are manual lab- 
orers. 23 per cent are white 
collar workers, ten per cent , 
small government officials, the t - 
rest, men and women on a pen- 
sion and recipients of unem- 
ployment relief. The men 
slightly outnumber the wom- 
en* No one admitted to the 



benefits of the organization had an in* 
come of more than $100 a month. The 
monthly income of 85 per cent was $60 
or less. 

In making reservations, the poorest 
travellers receive first consideration. 
In special cases they receive a subsidy 
paid by the Labor Front. Family travel 
is encouraged. 

"Strength through Joy** provides 
food and entertainment for vacation- 
ists in good hotels and private board- 
ing houses as well as in huge establish- 
ments built under its own auspices. 
Stress is laid upon the treatment of 
every member of the organization as 
a fuU^paying guest, entitled to the 
same respect and the same service as 
vacationists who pay five or ten times 
as much. 

Sanitariums with as many as 50,000 
beds are being built. The object is not 
to compete with the tourist business 
but to encourage travel by thoae elg 
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MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS 

as they arise . . . 



ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING 





To keep pace with today's rapidly- 
changing picture, the 1938 executive 
must have 1938 methods of control. 

Unfilled orders . . • current inventory 
, . . last week's export volume . . , raw 
materials on hand . . . yesterday's pro- 
duction costs . . • detailed breakdown 
of sales. These are questions which 
require immediate answers. 



How can executives master the 
numerous problems that arise hourly? 

Over a thousand types of Interna- 
tional Business Machines are supplying 
business and government in 79 different 
countries with the facts upon which im- 
portant decisions are based. They are 
doing this with hghtning speed and un- 
erring accuracy. 



These Maclimes iaclude: Interna tionsil Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machmea, Intei national Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Inlema- 
tional Industrial Scales, International Electric Writing MachLties, International 
Protective Devices, The rnternalional Ticketograph^ and the International Prooi 
Machine for Banks, Phone our nearesi oHice for expert advice on your busi- 
ness administration probiem. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



IVorid Head quarters Buiiding 
S3Q MADISON A V E H U E , fiEW YORK, 




Braneh Officii 
PRINGtFAL C1TIIS OF THE WORLO 
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metitB of the population who would 
not ordinarily think of traveling. 

Another Ley bureau, supervising 
sports, began to function almost im- 
mediately after the new regime came 
into power* By August 1, 1935, the 
number of persons engaged in some 
sport provided by the facilities of the 
'^Strength throogh Joy" movement 
was 2,270,000. Today the number, ac- 
cording to Hitler's recent speech in 
the Reichstag, has reached 21,000.000. 
The participants include all ages. 

"No one/* says Dr, Ley, **is too old 
to exercise/' 

Those in charge of the project stim- 
ulate by every possible means partici- 
pation in active sports. The **fan" 
lazily watching althletes receives less 
consideration. Golf, tennis, skiing, 
hiking, boxing, wrestling, fencing 
and, of course, swimming, are encour- 
aged. The skiing equipment is sup- 
plied at a minimum price. Neither 
summer nor winter sports are neglect- 
ed. 

More than 6,000,000 workers took 
athletic courses in 1936. The number 
is increasing steadily. Special efforts 
are made to bring about a harmonious 
bodily development. The man who 
uses chiefly his legs in his work is en- 
couraged to develop his arms and his 
chest; in other words, the attempt is 
made to compensate for the over and 
underdevelopment of any particular 
set of muscles. 

Mothers get attenlion 

ANOTHER noteworthy innovation is 
a special "vacation for mothers/* 
While the Hamfrau enjoys herself at 
a spa^ or at the seashore, government- 
paid and government- trained nurses 
care for her children at home« Occa- 
sionally the mothers relate their ex- 
periences over the short wave for the 
benefit of listeners at home and 
abroad. Of course, this is "propagan- 
da/* But that does not make the vaca- 
tion less beneficial or the mother less 
grateful. 

The object of '*Strength through 
Joy/' as I have indicated, is to beau- 
tify not merely the worker's hour of 
leisure, hut to make his shop a pleas- 
ant place to work in, 

'*No one,** Dr. Ley says, "can work 
happily, unless his surroundings are 
pleasant/' 

More than 200,000,000 reichsmark 
were spent in a single year for the 
beautification of factories, including 
the addition of swimming pools, lav- 
atories, lunch rooms, athletic fields 
and gardens where the workers can 
take their lunch under the trees. The 
total amount to date exceeds 600,000,- 
000 marks. 

The State is not too high and 
mighty to place flower pots in factory 
windows ! Such methods are depriving 



factory villages of grimness and 

grime. The neurologist and the en- 
gineer are drafted to eliminate un- 
necessaiy noises, irritating to the 
nerves and harmful to productivity 
in the beautified factories. 

The "Strength through Joy" move- 
ment does not confine itself to the 
physical plane. It brings millions of 
working men and their families to the 
theater. Tickets are available at pop- 
ular prices. The only discriminations 
made are in favor of the poor. The 
same is true of concerts. Sound trucks 
carry motion pictures to remote ham- 
lets which lack movie theaters. So- 
called "theatrical trains" bring dra- 
matic performances to millions who 
have never seen a theater. Hitler 
claims that, since 1934, 155,000,000 
persons have attended various per- 
formances under the auspices of 
''Strength through Joy." 

At the same time they are encour- 
aged, not merely lo watch perform- 
ances, but to participate in them; to 
form dramatic, as well as athletic 
clubs and to read millions of books 
in traveling libraries. 

More than SO per cent of the men 
and 20 per cent of the women thus 
spoon-fed with Kultur had never seen 
an opera ; 63 per cent of the men and 
74 per cent of the women had never 
attended a concert. In 1936, 4,805,000 
men and women had their fli-st 
glimpse of a theater* Nearly 2.000,000 
took part in popular festivals. Ten 
thousand persons were induced to 
take weekly music and singing les- 
sons. Three million attended concerts 
and other entertainments sponsored 
by the "Strength through Joy" move- 
ment. One hundred and forty-four 
art exhibitions in factories were vis- 
ited by 500,000 workers in 1935. In 
1937, 3,300,000 workers attended 
1,300 art exhibits in their own fac- 
tories. 

A lesson for us 

SOME of these things, feasible in 
Germany, may not do for us. But a 
survey of what the totalitarians are 
doing is helpful. Most Americans be- 
lieve that the rule of totalitarian gov- 
ernments IS based solely on force; it 
is something of a surprise to learn 
that the totalitarian state enlists not 
only bayonets, but beauty; that, in 
the totalitarian scheme, art and joy 
are assets, paying both tangible and 
intangible dividends. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
of all is the fact that the whole busi- 
ness can be made self-sustaining. And 
yet, why not ? It tallies with our own 
experience, except that in the United 
States it was business and not the 
state that made the discovery. 

When we improved the appearance 
of our telephones and our radios, we 



increased their sales. When we 
''streamlined*' the automobile, pro- 
duction increased enormously. 
*'Streamlined" trains attracted new 
customers. It was America that first 
built veritable palaces for motion pic- 
tures, where the poorest may enjoy 
luxury for a pittance. The overlords 
of filmdom learned that luxury for 
the masses is a more profitable invest- 
ment than luxury for the few. AH this 
we did without government subsidies. 

Business shows the way 

BOTH commercially sponsored broad- 
casts and "sustaining" programs car- 
ry great music and distinguished 
dramatic performances to every 
American home. In that respect we 
do not lag behind. We might, fol- 
lowing the lead of the dictators, stim- 
ulate more active participation in 
sports. It may be advisable to encour- 
age mass migrations of vacationists 
from shore to shore at minimum cost 
with maximum comfort. Some such 
scheme, sensibly "staggered" and 
adapted to American needs, might 
solve the problem of our railroads. 

It would give new impetus to busi- 
ness everywhere and tend to destroy 
the sectionalism that still disunites 
the United States. The Government 
has lent large amounts to railroads 
and has subsidized shipping in one 
form or another. Maybe it could in- 
duce railroad and shipping men, in- 
stead of ruining themselves by pay- 
ing off the obligation, to try some of 
the experiments so successfully con- 
ducted in connection with the 
"Strength through Joy" movement? 

There are many devices by which 
we could increase our standard of liv- 
ing, reanimate industry and give new 
zest to life without increasing the 
national debt unduly. But such meas- 
ures require active cooperation be- 
tween those who guide our political 
destinies and those in charge of our 
industries. Business has given the 
American people miracles of progress 
without exacting as a price our polit- 
ical freedom and without burying the 
nation under a mountain of debt. 
American business paid its own way 
and made a profit when it brought 
luxuries to the masses. E.Kperiments 
by governmental bureaus are expen- 
sive. Private enterprise is the goose 
that laid our golden eggs in the past. 

It can lay no golden eggs for us in 
the future if we bleed it to death 
with taxes and strangle it with red 
tape. Individual initiative and ingen- 
uity, encouraged by the Government, 
can give the totalitarians a run for 
their money. It can do even more ; 

With our matchless national re- 
sources, we can beat the dictators at 
their own game and make democracy 
once more a success! 
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'OOPERATION to Combat Recession," 
news headlines prod aim* 

"Let's Have Teamwork/* editorials plead, 

*'A11 together oow," speeches exhort. 

Splendid! More of that means less of the dis- 
cord, misunderstanding, and frequent bogging 
down of business so rife and regrettable during 
these frantic '30s. 

We, the 1,000,000 members of 2,000 Chambers 
of Commerce, give voice to a fervent "Ameo/* 

And our fervenq^ is born of experience . We 
know what teamwork can do. It is the power- 
stream, the motive force of every Chamber. 

Since the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, older than the U. S. Government 
itself, fought the Stamp Act and the tax on tea 
in 1768, American businessmen have been work- 
ing together. 

Working together. Chamber members work out busi- 
ness problems, straighten tangles, adjust injustices 
every day everj^here. 

Working together, they are "still in there pitching" 
for a better understanding of business. 



Frum tht' M. G. Al. Sh^rt Suhjtrctf ^'Sef i Mt^t/ of the Ptoph" 

Working together, they have helped to make their 
communities better places in which to live , . . by 
helping to provide schools, colleges, hospitals, clinics, 
parks, playgrounds. By providing jobs, aiding indus- 
tries, ironing out labor problems and trade wars. 

Teamwork is an old story that never seems to grow 
old in its ability to tackle trouble— and down it! 

Such cooperation is for the real things, the good things 
our business civilization stands for. The things people 
mean when they say ''What helps business helps you/' 




Thh advertisement is fjuhlhhed by 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

It ts the ninth of a scries appearing in The Saturday 
Evening Post and other publications. The tenth is 
printed on p:ige 105- 

Our subscribers will recognize in it the spirit by which 
Nutian*s Business is guided and the purpose it serves — 
to encourage straight thmking about business and tts 
relations with government. 

If the message inure s ts you» we are prepared to supply, 
upon request, copies in poster si?,e *or bulletin boards, 
and in leailer form for distrib'Jtian. Mats for newspaper 
use and electros for house organs are available. Write 
NATION'S BUSINESS, W/\SHlNGTON, D. C 
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speaking of Finance 



By EDWARD H. COLLINS 

Associate Financial Editor, the New York Herald Tribune 



^^NE of the most curious aspects 
of the business recovery lasting from 
1933 until 1937 was the fa:: ore of the 
capital market to fill its traditional 
role in providing the sinews of in- 
dustry. In searching for the causes 
of the present recession in business 
and for remedial measures it may be 
well to inquire into the ways in which 



business financed its recent four-year 
expansion and to consider whether 
the capital market as now constituted 
is adequate to the demands which 
may be made on it in the future. 

The main sources from \vhich in* 
dustry obtains funds for expansion 
and replacement of facilities are re* 
tention of earnings, short term bor- 



rowings and the raising of additional 
capitaL The banking system provides 
most of the borrowings necessary for 
improving the working capital posi- 
tion. The capital market provides, 
through the sale of equity issues to 
shareholders and the absorption of 
long term bond issues, the funds re- 
quired for the modernization and en- 
largement of plant. 

The extent to which the capital 
market decreased in importance as 
a reliance of industry is shown in the 
following table of new capital issues: 

(000.000 omittfd) 

Total Total 
I^amesUc Corporate 



lasuca Issues 

1925 $5,125 

1926 5,189 3.754 

1927 6^19 4.657 
l&2g 6,7S9 

1929 9>42Q ^002 

Total $32,742 $25,364 

Yearly avg. $6,54^ $5,073 

1932 $1,165 $325 

1933 70g 161 1 

1934 1.386 its! 

1935 1,409 404 1 

1936 1,949 1.1921 

1937 2,076 1,192^1 
Total $8,693 $3^1 
Yearly avg. $1,449 S575| 



Source: Cofnmercial & Financial Ch rookie* 

These figures show clearly enough 
that, while industrial production ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve 
Board's index, was rising from 64 per 
cent of the 1923-1925 average in 1932 
to 110 per cent in 1937, the private 
capital market was still functioning 
at a decidedly subnormal rate* Indeed, 
if business had been forced to rely 
on the private capital market alone 
for the funds with which to make 
plant improvement and expansion, re- 
covery would have been impossible. 

Need was reduced 

THE fact is that industry found the 
funds necessary for expansion else- 
where than in the private capital mar- 
ket. On the one hand, the deficit fi- 
nancing of the United States Treas- 
ury, which served to build up bank 
deposits* reduced the need of industry 
to tap the capital market. If the in- 
crease in the direct federal debt is 
taken into account, another $18,000,- 
000,000 must be added to the amount 
of funds which the capital market 
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Machines Make Jobs 



THE increasing use of machines 
in industry has not destroyed 
iobs. It has created them. 

When automobiles were 
made virtually by hand and the price 
was high, few people were employed 
in the motor business. But as mass 
production methods reduced prices 
and expanded rhe market, employ- 
ment increased. Todaj^ rlie mt>tor 
industry, direcciy ot indirectly, ac- 
counts for the employmenr of 1 
person out of every 6 at work in 
this country. 

Higher wages have always 
followed increasing use of machines. 
When the United States was using 
$23 worth of machinery per capita, 
Grear Britain was using only $10 
worth and paying I 3 the American 



wage. Germany was using $9 worth 
and paying 1 4 rhe American wage. 
China was using 5 cents worth and 
paying 1 20 the American wage. 

It coses American industry 
approximately $80(K) in capital in- 
vestmenr to buy the machinery and 
tools needed to provide a job f<ir each 
worker. In some industries such as 
railroads, rhe capital investment per 
worker is as high as $26,<K)0. 

18 of the major industries 
of today have been wholly devel- 
oi>ed since 1880. They would nor 
be in existence except for techno- 
logical advancement. Those 18 new 
industries today account, directly 
or indirectly » for the employment of 
1 out of every 4 people at work in 
rlie United States, 



yis linkers for commercial and hiiitistrial Cfikrprhes^ it is part of oftr 
responsifnlity to coniriimte someihmg to a hotter mnicrstamiiNg 
of the facts a&ont private /msiuess. 

B.ANK OF New York &^ Trust Company 

48 ff^i// Street - Ne^t' Tork 
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"THIS FOLDER SHOWED 

ME HOW TO SAVE ON 




How much are 
you paying for 
installment credit? 

[Free Folder lells Simple Way! 
lo Figure True Interest Rates! 

Do you know how much vow pay for tstAii when 
you buy ii ciT, r-idio, rcfri|i*criicor or other mer- 
chandise on the imraJlmcnt plan — or when you 
get an inscaJJmcnt tojn^ Voti cdn often s^ve moncf 
by comparing the various plans oflcre<i suid selecc- 
xxi^ the lone$[ coBE credit iidapteii to your needs. 

Majiy diffctciit credit and loan plans arc offered 
codity. Thev ditlcr in method and amount of 
chjitgc, also tn sj^c, nunibcr and time of install^ 
mejit p^yracnts. Many pla.ns invejivc discounts, 
"service fees," " carry ini; ch arises/' 

How to compare installment plons 

Unless yoLi are a niat}]cmatici.in you probably 
have trouble comparing dilfercfit plans offered 
you. To compare them it js Decenary to calculate 
tbc/rjsf/ rates of interest charj^ed. The true rate of 
mmt^%t tells you the price you pay for credit 
whatever the payment plan. 

As part of its consumer education program 
Household Finance has |ust published a quick, 
easy method for riguring true mtcrest rales. With 
the * "Consumer Crei^it Cosr Caiculator** vou cat] 
det ermine the credit cost uf any plan in jusr a 
few iDomenis. In addition tocomparinjg prices on 
an article or service, you can now compare credit 
planii an<j choose the most economical for your 
purpt>se Vou are inv ite4 to send for this helpful 
calculator. Mail the coupon below and you will 
receive a copy without obligation. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION and Suh%'idlArl%% 

on* of Am«ricoH leading iomkly finencs orgofi'- 

iiQtion», with 229 branchtt in 147 cHist 

lfi?8 • CGmpIr/tttK iixty titan a/ Arri-itr to tbt 
American Family » J 938 

HousEHOLO Finance Coipoiatiojj, Dept. NB-D 
919 N. Michiifari Ave., ChiciBO, IIU 

PIc^JiK send withuui abligartf>ii a ^opy of yuur new 
''Consumer Credif Cosi Qikuiaior/' 

Namt « » „ , . ,^„».„. , , . . 

Oiy...,..,^^. K-..*.-.^ ^..^ .....Siflli ^ , 



supplied from inid-1932 until the end 
of 1937. By lumping together capital 
raised by industry itself and the bor- 
rowings by the Government, directly 
and through its agencies, one has a 
total for capita] flotations from 1932 
to 1937 which yields a slightly higher 
annual average than the volume of 
new money issues of corporations in 
the prosperous years from 1&25 to 
1929. Of course, only a part of the 
deposits created by government defi- 
cit financing came to rest in corporate 
accounts and could be considered as 
a substitute for private borrowings 
in the capital market. 

Many rely on savings 

INDUSTRY turned also to its own in- 
ternal resources to find part of the 
funds it needed to finance the 1933- 
1937 recovery. A study by Dr Alex- 
ander Sachs shows lhal a representa- 
tive group of durable goods compa- 
nies relied far more on internal sav- 
ings than on the capital market for 
the means with which to expand their 
activities in the recent recovery years. 
Undistributed profits, he points out» 
declined in 1933 and 1934, the first 
years of recover^', and depreciation 
was more than adequate to fill the 
need for plant additions. 

In 1935, however, plant expendi- 
tures exceeded depreciation, and un- 
distributed profits "became the major 
financing instrument." In 1936, when 
financing requirements of these cor- 
porations increased nearly 150 per 
cent, the undistributed profits tax 
considerably reduced the percentage 
of earnings which could be retained 
to finance expansion. The capital mar- 
ket was not in condition to fill the 
gap caused by the decline in internal 
savings and short term liabilities were 
perforce increased. 

Corporate liquidity declined to the 
point where, in mid-1937, the capac- 
ity of industry not only to finance ex- 
pansion and replacements but also to 
settle current trade accounts was im- 
paired* 

The experience with government 
deficit financing and reliance on cor- 
porate savings as alternatives to the 
raising of funds in the capital market 
throws some light on the nature of 
the problem of starting and sustain- 
ing another business recovery. For 
one thing, the heavy outlays by the 
federal Treasury were incapable of 
bringing about full recovery and the 
legacy of debt they have left behind 
proves the unsuit ability of deficit fi- 
nancing at this juncture. And the un- 
distributed profits tax promises to re- 
main on the tax books in some form, 
thus gravely impairing industry's 
ability to finance itself. Even if the 
undistributed profits tax were re- 
pealed, the damage it has already in- 



flicted on corporate finance will take 
some time to repair. 

The fact seems inescapable that the 
private capital market must be relied 
on more heavily in the next recovery 
than in the last. If this premise is 
correct, it is in order to inquire wheth- 
er the capital market, whose function- 
ing has been considerably altered by 
the Banking act of 1933, the Securi- 
ties act of 1933 and by various tax 
measures, is not now so restricted 
that it will be unable to accommodate, 
promptly and efficiently, a normal vol- 
ume of new issues. If any of the 
doubts are well grounded, it is most 
desirable that the constraints be re- 
moved before the market is called on 
to carry a heavy responsibility* 

The particular phase of the prob- 
lem which will be dealt with here is 
that having to do with the supply of 
capital available for underwriting 
new issues. The banking act of 1933 
required the complete segregation of 
the deposit banking and underwrit- 
ing, directing the banks of deposit 
to divest themselves of their security 
affiliates and not to engage in under- 
writing in the future except in the 
case of certain public securities. Thus 
the supply of actual and potential 
capital for underwriting domestic 
corporate and foreign securities was 
drastically reduced. Unfortunately^ 
so few data on underwriting capital 
are discoverable that it is impossible 
to say accurately what the supply 
used to be and what it is now. Estim- 
ates of the present amount of under- 
writing capital range from $80,000,- 
000 to $250,000,000. 

Interests color opinions 

WITH the information about the 
capital market's underwriting re- 
sources so sketchy, it is only natural 
that opinions should vary widely as 
to the adequacy of the supply. In 
general, the opinions are colored by 
self-interest. Many of the large de- 
posit banks, formerly engaged in un- 
derwriting directly or through their 
security affiliates, are convinced that 
there is a great shortage of under- 
writing capital, assuming that the 
market is to regain its old place in 
the nation's economy, 

A great many investment bankers 
adhere just as passionately to the 
view that the underwriting capital is 
already ample; and that if it were 
not, the supply would grow as the 
volume of flotations and the profits 
derivable from underwritings in- 
creased. 

Opinions that are at once detached 
and authoritative are difficult to ob- 
tain. But the views of administration 
officials can make some claim to ob- 
jectivity and so merit attention. Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. Chairman of the 
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Securities and Exchange Commission, 
declared at Chicago early in Febru- 
ary that adequate underwriting cap- 
ital for the financial machinery to 
function properly appeared to be 
lacking. Under present conditions, he 
said, undervtTiters had to put through 
their issues fast and thus use their 
capital many times in a year. Mr, 
Douglas was saying in effect that the 
present capital market was a fair 
weather market, able to comport it- 
self creditably when securities moved 
readily into buyers' hands but ineffi- 
cient when unexpected turns in prices 
made it necessary to hold new issues 
for a while- Eager to avoid paper los- 
ses on portfolios, underwriters tend 
to keep themselves at the maximum 
liquidity at all times by forcing issues 
on weak markets, thereby aggravat- 
ing declines and making for instabil- 
ity. 
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Would permit underwriting 

A FEW days after Mr, Douglas cast 
doubt on the adequacy of underwrit- 
ing capital^ J. F. T, O'Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, circulated 
among government officials a plan 
which would, under safeguards, re- 
store to national banks, and infer- 
entially to all member banks, the pow- 
er to participate in the underwriting 
of issues which they can buy for their 
own account. In one of the drafts of 
the banking act of 1935 Senator Car- 
ter Glass had included a provision 
empowering member banks to take 
underwriting participations but not 
to originate new security issues. At 
President Roosevelt *s insistence, how- 
ever, the provision was removed from 
the bill. 

The views of Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
O'Connor and Senator Glass must cast 
a strong presumption of doubt on the 
adequacy of the capital market's 
facilities. These doubts, to some 
minds, were strengthened by the mar- 
ket's experience last fall with two 
security issues which stockholders 
refused to buy. Bethlehem Steel com- 
mon stockholders bought only $1»996,- 
700 out of a total of $48,000,000 of 
3^ J per cent debentures w^hich the 
company offered to them at pan From 
the time the offering to stockholders 
was made until underwriters had to 
take up their commitment to buy the 
unsold amount, the securities markets 
became at first nervous and then 
weak. Though the syndicate offered 
$46,000,000 of the debentures public- 
ly at 95^2 J whereas the price to stock- 
holders was par, the issue went badly 
and the price fell to TS, 

The contention of those who favor 
extension of the underwriting privi- 
lege of deposit banks is that, with a 
more widely distributed underwriting 
liability, the syndicate could have 
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FIRE AND CRIMI menace every bust nesi, ©very 
day^ — fir© and crime of oil degrees, but oil 
widespread loss. Fire and crime respecl 
no on#"s properly, but ihey strike (he unpro- 
tected most often. 

tVERY BUSINESS must protect rtself horn the 
losses thai fire brlr\gs — beyond those fHot in- 
surance ever cm repoy, Imurance protects 
value of property, but can never pay for the 
losses of lime^ records^ soJes, and the many 
other things thot moke up a going concern, 

THE SIMPLEST MfTHOO of protection, and the 
mo^*t efficieni and econofnicof for the overage 
business, is by watchmen properly checked 
by a watchman's supervisory system* 

AGAIN THf SIMPLEST^ andfofmo^t carr^pafiies 
the most efficient and economicol method of 
checking the watchman, is a DeteK Watch- 
cloek System. Fifty ihousand Detex Systems, 
employing 80,000 
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held the bonds, however long the pe- 
riod might be, until the market was 
prepared to absorb them. 

Similarly, Pure Oil stockholders 
subscribed for only 8,040 of the 442,- 
443 preferred shares offered to them, 
leaving 434,394 shares for the under- 
writers to take up. The opportunity 
has not yet presented itself for the 
underwriters to offer the preferred 
stock publicly, with the result that 
a substantial amount of the not super- 
abundant supply of underuTiting cap- 
ital has been tied up in the issue for 
months. 

The adverse effect on the market of 
the failure of these two issues can 
inirdly be questioned. 

It is impossible to form a valid 
opinion as to the sufficiency of the 
present volume of underwriting cap- 
ital on the basis of data now avail- 
able. 




All must agree, however, on the 
iirgency of the need for an answer 
to the question. It is an occasion for 
satisfaction, therefore, that the Board 
of Governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association has approved the ef- 
forts of Francis E. Froth ingham, 
president, to induce an outstanding 
independent research agency to make 
a thorough study of the capital mar- 
kets in the United States* 

The question is so important that 
self-interest and the influence which 
the opposing schools of thought can 
bring to bear on legislative and ad- 
ministrative Washington should not 
be the determinants. If the capital 
market, in the next recovery, should 
prove inadequate to fill the role as* 
signed to it, the inevitable sequel 
would be for the Government to take 
over a still larger share of the task 
of financing industry, either through 
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He Was on the Job at 100 



Eighty -THREE yeaiB of service 
with one company was the remark- 
ahle record of John M. Koran, boil- 
er washing inspector of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and PacUic 
Eallroad. who died recently at the 
age of 100. 

He started work for the rait road 
April 17, 1S55. loading wood onto 
the wood-hurning locomotives of 
that day. Changing his duties with 
the development of motor power, 
he worked as a machinist, engineer, 
traveling inspector, and refused to 



accept a retirement pension. One 
of his sons, who is now an engineer, 
has worked for the same road more 
than 50 years. 

Mr. Ho ran was known as "Soda 
Ash'' Johnny because he was the 
originator of the use of soda ash 
in the treatment of water in loco- 
motive hollers, A staunch supporter 
of the Safety First movement, he 
boasted that he never suffered an 
accident in his 83 years of service 
and, when an engineer, he never 
missed a caU because of sickness. 
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tioii are copied one character at a time must expect to pay f*>r 
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from dipping deeply into your huisiness earnings- 

ADOPT ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS! 



deficit financing or direct loans. Such 
an eventuality both sides of the un- 
derwriting capital argument would 
surely wish to avoid* 



Agricultural 
Paradoxes 

Congress again has served up a 
farm bill. Many hands and several 
million spoken words were in the mak- 
ing. And there are plenty of legis* 
la tors on Capitol Hill who would say 
— privately, at least — that too many 
cooks spoiled the dish. Here are a few 
samples of its paradoxes and conflicts 
as reported by our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Congressional Record. 

Rep. Taj ver of Georgjia: Is not the ob- 
ject of the program to rediice cotton 
production ? 

Rep» Jones of Texas (chainnan of the 
House Agricultural Committee) : No, sir. 

Rep. Michener of Michigan: If this bill 
does not primarily contemplate cotton 
reduction, then we are talking about one 
thing and doing: another. 

Sen. Bankhead of Alabama: It dees 
not make a particle of difference (how 
much we lower the price) for the price 
of foreign cotton goes down with the 
price of American cotton. 

Rep. Poage of Texas : We can no longer 
control the world price of cotton by con- 
trolling American production. Wc have 
been trying to hold an umbrella over the 
cotton producers of the whole world- 
even the great United States cannot do 
that. 

Rep. Boileau of Wisconsin; V^e com- 
plain very seriously when the South 
proposes to go into the dairy business 
with a government subsidy. 

Rep, Pace of Georgia: 1 am worrying 
because for years we have been teaching 
our people to diversify, and I do not 
want them to be penalized for that 
diversification. 

Sen. Smith of South Carolina (chair- 
man of the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee): The bill is not what 1 want. It is 
what they Uhe cotton growers) demand- 
ed. A majority of the cotton growers 
said, "We want it with teeth." Some said. 
'*We want it with tusks/' 

Sen. Bailey of North Carolina: North 
Carolina will quit cotton . . - but we 
will go into hogs and corn. 

Hep, Warren of North Carolina: This 
bill is going to be a very deep disappoint- 
ment Sl3 a whole to thousands of farmers. 
I am going to vote for this bill, however, 
mainly on account of its tobacco pro- 
visions. 

Sen. Borah of Idaho: As Mr. Wallace 
said . , . the program of reduction of 
production necessarily means a reduc- 
tion every so often, in order to maintain 
prices. That means national suicide. 

Rep. Cochran of Missouri: What is 
going to be the total cost (of the law)? 

Rep. Patman of Texas: Why ig that 
question always broui^ht up? 
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(Continued from page 21J 
nations could get at least partially 
ready in the period elapsing between 
the first note and the ultimate decla- 
ration of war. Tomorrow the world 
may dispense entirely with declara- 
tions of wan Who can tell?'' 

The plan is in two parts, roughly 
speaking. 

The first covers the moMlisiation of the 
armed forces. 

The second provides for an industrial 
mobilization to support them. 

The plan might be said to be in 
three parts because its third element 
has to do with the civilian popula- 
tion. So far as possible John Smith's 
occupations and preoccupations will 
not be interfered with. In what the 
late Newton D. Baker once character- 
ized as a *iittle war** it is probable 
that John's business would go on 
about as usual. 

As tlie intensity of war increased^ 
more and more Smitlis and their bus- 
inesses would be taken in. A **big 
war" fought along modern lines w^ould 
demand something from every man 
and woman. The plan rests on the 
need of conserving time and money 
and resources. No one would be drawn 
In until he or his factory was needed. 
If the Government needed only five 
of his lathes he could run the others 
on his own business. 

Everyone cooperates 

IT IS based on the Act of June 4, 
1920, and on such supplementary 
legislation as has been drafted and 
will presumably be enacted to pro- 
vide the needed authority. This legis- 
lation does not differ materially from 
the laws under which the country was 
at work in the closing days of the 
World War and which were the out- 
growth of the experiences of 1917-18. 
Industry has been fairly well inform- 
ed as to what demands will be made 
upon it. So have the leaders of labor. 
Industry and labor are cooperating, 
so far as cooperation is possible- The 
mistakes of the World War plan have 
been studied and guarded against. 
Mr. Johnson said ; 

If we ahould be forced to go to war 
we could put 300,000 men in the field at 
once, fully armed and equipped. In 1937 
we had 178,101 offlcers and men in the 
regpilar army. 1924^1 in the national 
g^uard and 1I4,35S in the reser%*eit. There 
is also the supply of young officers in the 
a M. T. C. and the R, O. T. C. to be called 
on. AUowlng^ for discards, it seems cer- 
tain that, after the 300,000 men were in 
the field, a sufficient skeleton of train<*d 
men would ronmin to mould the recruits. 
Thirty days after M-day we could have 
5<X*,000 men in the field, with the necRS* 
sary munitions. At the end of the fourth 
month we should have 1,230^000. 



Enlisting the men would be easy 
enough. They would be sent to train- 
ing camps as needed. A streamline 
supply. The Army is ready with the 
necessary material » because the 
events of 1917 have not been forgot* 
ten. Then the hard part of the job 
of getting ready for war must be 
taken up* The men in the field must 
be provided with everything they 
need, as, when and where they need 
it. At the same time the larger army 
of the future must foe given supplies 
as it comes into being. We have a stock 
of rifles which will serve for an indef- 
inite period. Thousands of other items 
must be provided. Artillery, sheUs, 
quinine, raincoats, liob-nailed shoes. 
This is where industry goes to work, 

* 'Under the law," said Colonel 
Johnson, *'the Assistant Secretary of 
War is in charge of the second part 
of the plan. The Army and Navy 
would collaborate through the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, of which 
I am co-chairman with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy* Our job w^ould 
be to stale just what the Army and 
Navy want, where the stuff is to be 
delivered and when, in what contain- 
ers, and in what quantities* We now 
have direct contact with industry/' 

The Board would know whether 
those needs can he filled. Put it dif- 
ferently i The Board knows that the 
needs can be filled- It has made a 
study of almost 20,000 manufactur- 
ing concerns. Of these, almost 10,000 
have been selected for the practical 
reasons of location, facilities, raw ma- 
terials, transportation and the like, 
and allocations have been made to 
them. 

**On M-day the 10,000 would go in- 
to production or part-time produc- 
tion as needed. Confusion and disturb- 
ance would be minimized. The men 
and the machines would be the same 
for the most part. As a rule this early 
production would simply mean step- 
ping up production. Because trans- 
portation would be under control, we 
hope we will never again see the spec- 
tacle of congested railroad lines or 
jammed truck trains/' 

A question at this point: 

**What is the attitude of industry 
toward the plan?" 

**One of perfect cooperation,*' Colo- 
nel Johnson replied. "So far as I 
know, one of perfect satisfaction. We 
have not been compelled to rush our 
arrangements. We have taken up each 
point with big and little industry. 
We have profited by the failures of 
1917-18/' 

Big business would get the bulk of 
the early orders for obvious reasons* 
The larger establishments are in a 
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position to turn out certain suppJies— 
automobiles, shoes, clothing, food, 
blankets — without greatly changing 
their mechanical set-up. In many in- 
stances only adjustments need be 
made. They would not be hampered 
by the uncertainty which handicap- 
ped industry in the World War. The 
country has been divided into dis- 
tricts for production as well as mo- 
bilization. Transportation would be in 
relatively short hauls, except in rare 
instances, 

A minimum of jar 

•'WE HOPE that we would not— in 
the event of war — be forced to use 
more than one-half the capacity of 
any of the larger industries. This 
would ensure production of what we 
want, when and where we want it, 
on board at a given hour of a fixed 
day, and the routine of the factory 
would be no more interfered with 
than it is in any period of rush. By 
this plan, industry is able to retain its 
normal market and, on the return of 
peace, go back into production with 
a minimum of jar/' 

All^ — broadly speaking — of the big- 
ger industries understand and are co- 
operating with this plan. Their man- 
agers often attend sessions at the 
Army Industrial College to discuss 
industrial problems with the 60 offi- 
cers who are under constant instruc- 
tion. The plan follows the out lines 
laid down by Bernard M, Baruch 
when he was chairman of the War 
Industries Board and he has often 
appeared at the college. A list of 
prominent industrialists who have 
presented their views might fill a 
page. Such organizations as the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, the Hydraulic Machine 
Builders Association, tJae General 
Motors company, the Dupont com- 
pany, are taken at random merely to 
show the scope of the plan so far as 
big business is concerned. 

*'How does small busmess like it?" 

"Fine! Under the plan, the small 
business man is practically protected 
against the dislocations of price and 
labor and transportation and the dif- 
ficulty of getting raw materials,'' 

Let's see how it should work out. 

Three Army and three Navy officers 
make up the War Munitions Board of 
which Colonel Johnson is the Army 
head. Variations in specifications of 
identical items have been eliminated 
as far as practicable. During the 
World War the two branches often 
bid against each other for supplies 
in a fashion that would be ruinous 
in private Industry. Hereafter there 
will be no competition between gov- 
ernment agencies and the product 
will be allocated between the two 
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branches. The coordinator will be Ih - 
War Resources Administration. 

The Army and Navy will place theit^ 
needs before it, state when and where 
they want their contracts filled. No 
industry will be taken over by the 
armed forces. No oflicer will be sent 
out to run a factory. Officers will be 
used as inspectors, of course, but 
thaCs all. 

The War Resources Administration 
will be one man strong. Just one man 
if the plan is accepted by Congress 
as written. He will be the Adminis- 
trator and all power will be centered 
in his hands. His admtnif^t ration will 
consist of men who know their bus* 
iness. They can tell him how and 
where to get raw materials, how 
much he may depend upon a given 
manufactory, what the transporta- 
tion situation is. They will be expect- 
ed to have all information ready for 
him and the schemes for their own 
industries and the advice he must 
have* But they will have no vote. 
When he has determined on a plan of 
action, on the basis of what they have 
told him, he will issue his orders. He 
will take no time out to debate the 
point with his administrators. No 
doubt he will make mistakes, but he 
will not make the same one twice. 
Meanwhile, time will be saved all 
along the line. 

Prices to be stabilised 

UNDER the Assistant Secretary of 
War are branches which cover every 
phase of the work of industrial mobil- 
iEation. Prices ran wild in 1917-18. 
No one*s fault— except it was every- 
one's fault. No plan had been mode. 
A manufacturer could not possibly 
make an intelligent bid because he 
did not know what he would have to 
pay for materials and labor. So the 
cost-plus scheme was devised. The 
thought was to even matters up later 
through an 80 per cent surplus profits 
tax. It did not work quite as had been 
expected. A manufacturer who made 
$100,000 profit by keeping his costs 
down paid $80,000 out in tax. If he 
could make $200,000 profit by boost- 
ing costs and prices his tax w*ould be 
$160,000, but he could keep out for 
himself $40,000 instead of $20,000. 

Therefore a price control plan has 
been worked out. All prices^ — prices 
of everything — ^could be frozen by ex- 
ocutive order as of a certain day. This 
is regarded as a better plan tlian 
freezing prices as they seem to need 
it, because it offers the manufacturer 
a certainty of cost. Forty different 
items may go into the making of a 
single article and experience has 
shown that, in unsettled limes, the 
-10 prices would not progress evenly* 
Some might slip back because of 
slight demand. Others might go sky- 
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riding out of all bounds. The Presi- 
dent* howeverp would be in absolute 
control of the price structure at all 
times. If he wished, he could permit 
an increase in certain prices. It is 
assumed that he would not interfere 
with a declining price, which had been 
knocked down because of a slow de- 
mand* 

Profits will be reasonable 

THE cost-plus plan has also been 
modified in theory; It would be adjust- 
ed to tiie different items, presumably, 
but in sum the plan is that, as a 
manufacturer's orders increase, the 
percentage of profit he would be per- 
mitted to charge would decrease, A 
20 per cent plus might be little enough 
on an order of 5,000 items, but per- 
haps ten times too much on an order 
of 5,000 gross. Thus the elimination 
of unnecessary competition, a gradu- 
ated cost-plus, and the freezing of 
prices would hold profits down to a 
fair normal. There would still be the 
excess profits tax in reserve* 

**Tlie plan pre-supposes a fair profit 
to every manufacturer," said Colonel 
Johnson, "We have no nostrums in 
our medicine chest. The country's 
needs could only be supplied through 
the operation of the capitalist system, 
so-called, and that system would not 
amount to much if the owners made 
no profits. But, if profits ran too high, 
we would know how to deal with 
profiteering. It is not profiteering to 
make a reasonable profit. It is profi- 
teering when a maker gouges his 
country for an unfair profit." 

"You do not contemplate the so- 
called 'conscription of capital?' One 
reads about it from time to time." 

"No nostrums/' said Colonel John- 
son firmly, **Why should the country 
conscript capital? In wartime what 
the country needs is not dollars. It 
can make dollars. It can control ex- 
change. It can issue bonds. It would 
never have difficulty getting dollars, 
European war experience proves that, 

"The country would want things- 
things which can be bought with dol- 
lars. If the dollars were seized, then 
what? Why should any one work to 
make a dollar which might then be 
taken away from him?" 

"How about conscripting labor?" 

''Nol But if the war became a "big 
war* there is no doubt that some form 
of guidance would be put in effect. 
By that I simply mean that essential 
industries could not be permitted to 
languish because men preferred to 
loaf rather than work. That's all." 

"But where does the small business 
man figure in this stt-up?" 

Mr. Johnson replied : 

That question answers it self. 
If the Jarger manufacturing concerns 
%vere taken over in part — possitoly one- 
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There's a steady forward march of 
industry into New Jersey. Ir's still 
going on. In fact, it's gaining mo- 
mentum. Why? 

Nut simply because New Jersey is 
the geographical axis around which 
the commerce of the Eastern Sea- 
board revolves. Not solely because 
New Jersey, mid-way between New 
York and Philadelphia, is within 
overnight trucking distance to 40% 
of the purchasing power of the 
United Stattrs. Not because deep- 
water channels give ready access to 
the sea, eight major railroads speed 
goods to all parts of the country, and 
the state has the iinest highway sys- 
tem in the country. No, not even after 




you have considered the availability 
of skilled, loyal workmen — ^men who 
are Irientlly and like their jobs. Not, 
finally, when you count upon the 
absence of a state income tax and the 
amazing diversity of industry, do you 
grasp the whole picture. 

The fact is that New Jersey pos- 
sesses both ihe tangibles and the 
intangibles. You'll find a coopera- 
tive attitude from governing bodies, 
existing industries and the com- 
munity. Satisfactions of life are found 
both in industry and in the home in 
New Jersey. Residential and recre- 
ational facilities fur executive and 
worker are varied, accessible and 
nowhere surpassed. And so t€>day is 
another moving day into New Jersey, 
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event of war we i3hould need to obtain 
and conserve a stock of these materials. 
Tin scrap wouU) supply with about 
35 per cent of tht* tin we need. Congress 
has authori-sed tho Navy to buy aome 
stiategir materials fnr its react ve and 
the Military Affair.s Cnnimittce of the 
House has acted favorably on a similar 
provision to enable the Army to fill its 
essential need;?. 

It might be necetii^ary to build an en- 
tire indu5ilry for the manufacture of ex- 
piosives. The powders used in guns of 
different calibers differ widely and, un* 
less the rif^ht kind of powder is used, 
the range and accuracy of the weapon are 
Impaired. It is a notorious fact that we 
are short of the amounts and quantities 
of ammunition we would need after the 
first six months of war and that w-e lack 
the machine f*uns, anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft iruns and li^ht and heavy artil- 
lery we should have. 

But there is redeeming: feature in the 
situation : 

We can best visualize our national de- 
fense in three stout rings. The outer is 
the Na%^y with its air service. It will take 
a heavy toll before it is pierced. The sec- 
ond is out Army^ Sand -based, Air Corps. 
It, too. interposes a serious obstacle to 
the invading^ convoys. Thoun]> wo linve, 
I believe, an Army Air Corps u^n j b m 
quality, we liave not yet approached the 
objective of 2^330 planes we need. 

British authorities have called our 
Bell fighter the finest fighting plane 
in the world and we believe our sub* 
stratosphere plane, the XC-35, is with- 
out a rival. 

True, we have not enough military 
planes. 

But we have the finest civilian fiying 
force in the world. We have 30,000 miles 
of airlineiS in scheduled operation and 
last year we carried more than 18,1X10,000 
pounds of frei^rhl, which was more cargo 
than the combined airlines of Great Bri- 
tain, France, Germany and Italy handled. 

In spite of the rush to produce planes 
in other countries, we are more than 
holding our own. 

Finally, the enemy must ovoicome our 
fixed an J mobile coast defenses which, 
in substance, are our entire protective 
mobilization force. We know that, if the 
Army and Navy are placed upon an op- 
erating basis, as the President has re- 
cently proposed to Congress, we can kei^p 
our shores free from actual hostile occu- 
pation for the time necessary for industry 
and man power to take up the load. 

The implicit assumption through- 
out the talk was that the prepara- 
tions are being planned against a war 
that may never come and which» at 
all events, will not come soon. 

Then industry must take up the load. 
For 13 years the Planning Branch of the 
Army Industrial College, under the di- 
rection of Col. C. T. Harris, has studied 
American industry by intateT^ ^mtl cities 
and industries and factori*.^. We know 
that it Will be equal to any demand w^hich 
might be made upon it. Our contract 
forms are ready in blank and need only 
be filled out. Factory plans have been 
worked out by the management in many 
manufactories. We are in constant touch 
through the various industries with the 
raw material situation. Back of that first 
line of defense is the *^reatest industrial 
country in the world. 

The one thinj^ we all devoutly hope is 
that the United States shall never again 
be forced into wan 
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Mary Has TWO 
New Dresses 



'TpIi^O dtcs^ci lor less thin her mother used to 
pay for <fn€. Mary's new read y-ni a dc dresses, 
compAfcd wich those her fnoihcr bought 20 
ycdrs ago. arc in bcctcf siylc^ have fast coJors, 
and arc chosen from a far wider range of 
exciting new fabrics. 

Why can Miry have tuo new dresses todiiy? 

It is because of the amaimg progress the textile 
irhdii£iry hjs made in the last two decades. It is 
because resciirch scjcntisti and engineers have 
N^orkcd to improve procesises and jo give the 
pub he more for its money. More goods lor 
mure people — less cost. 

k is because General Electric engineers and 
research scicoiists have contributed to this prog- 
ress. More than forty years ago, they inir rated 
I he first use of clcccricity in the textile industry . 
TiKlay^ every modern loom has iti indi%idujl 
ciciirric drive, and electric control which governs 
ihe quality of the unrolling yards oi fine, sleek 
fabnc, GcneraJ Electric scientists have perfected 
instruments to te»t and match the colors, and 
to keep the weft straight and true. 

Electric ci^uipmcnt — much of it especially de- 
signed by G-E engineers for textile applications 
' — incfcascs production, protects cxj>cnsivc mi- 
thin^, prevents delay and spoilage, lowers 
costs. In short. General Electric engineers arc 
in the "ctJkicncy business/' and the ecotioniies 
they help to effect enable millions of American 
Marys and Helens and Ruths ro buy /«o new 
dresses where othermsc they couM buy ortlv one. 

G-E rtuarck has satiti/ ibt i>mkhr /ram tm te 

tjrmetd /or fit I Hit c trie 



If Not the American System — What? 
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(CQniinucil from page 2^} 
and carrying with it the necessity of 
liquidation of bank assets on a scale 
which could not be met had reached 
its final goaL 

A time of great stress 

NEVER before had a President of 
Ihe United States been inaugurated 
under conditions of such extreme eco- 
nomic stress and never before had 
the American public with such an ap- 
proach to unanimity demanded an 
immediate and effective government 
remedy. For the Government to have 
refused to act might have meant even 
revolution. At that time many 
thought that the Government should 
take over the banking system en 
masse. 

Experienced commentators of that 
period still argue with much force 
that American public opinion at that 
moment would have accepted even so 
drastic a measure, 

I point this out to show how easy 
it would have been to have national- 
ized a large section of our economic 
life. The escape was narrow indeed; 
and with the banking system in gov- 
ernment hands, a long step toward 
state capitalism would have been tak- 
en. I venture to forecast that, if con- 
ditions of equal economic stress arise 
in the near future, important steps to- 
ward nationalizing our economic life 
will be taken. 

Hence the part that will be left to 
private initiative will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

If, then, this persistent drift to- 
ward state capitalism and all that it 
carries with it in the way of loss of 
private initiative, of freedom of 
speech, and of individual liberties, is 
to be checked, long periods of severe 
economic depression must be elimi- 
nated. 

Only by making our present eco- 
nomic system function effectively 
enough to produce a satisfactory live- 
lihood for all the people can it be 
maintained. 

Cooperation is needed 

HENCE, it is important that the pres- 
ent slump shall not develop into a 
prolonged depression such as the one 
we left only a few years ago. For in- 
dustry to pull in one direction, labor 
in another, agriculture in a third, and 
Government in a fourth, is the height 
of folly. Such cross-purposed action 
will drive us automatically along the 
path we have just described toward 
totalitarianism. 



That I venture to say is not desired 
by a single economically-importanl 
group in the American public. 

What then is the way out of this 
still mild but potentially dangerous 
^'recession"? If I were determining 
policy, I should proceed along several 
lines. 

In addition to stimulating by all 
known devices the cooperation of all 
the factors in our productive system, 
J should pursue vigorously three con- 
crete policies: 

1. To enable business t*> take over the 
big load of spending reeenlly tlrnpped 
by the Government. T ehould try to re- 
store the incentive of bussiness to expand. 
One device for accompUshing this would 
be, at l^ast in depression, to reduce Bub- 
stantlally the undistributed earning tax- 
es on all funds actually used by business 
for plant and equipment in the current 
yean Tn addition, unne<*eg«ary restric- 
tions on various types of business result- 
ing; from hasty legislation of the past few 
years could and should be removed, 

2. I should tn,' to give investors a great- 
er incentive to buy and to hold securities^ 
This could be accomplished by allowing 
them to keep a larger portion of their 
capital gains. 

3. I should remove all unnecessary 
pensive and time-consuminp restrictions 
on the flotation of securities. This does 
not mean that we should return to pre- 
depression policies and the resulting 
abuses. At present ^ however, there are 
virtually no new flotations — no Jong term 
borrowing by businej^s spenders on whom 
Ihe future development of our economic 
resources depends. It is important, there- 
fore* that it be made easier, less expen- 
sive, and less ri^^ky for our Investment 
machinery' to begin again to operate 
fee lively. 



To rebuild incentive 

THESE and other devices all design- 
ed to rebuild the incentive to issue, to 
own» and to float new long-term se- 
curities would do much to reestablish 
our capital market and make it pos- 
sible for business to take over the 
great load of spending which is indis- 
pensable if oiir economic system is to 
continue to perform in a satisfactory 
way its functions of providing a liveli- 
hood for us all. 

In my opinion it Is no less than a 
calamity for the United States, the 
richest country in the world and the 
one where savings are most abundant 
and industi-y most productive, to be 
forced to run along for years without 
a thoroughly effective capital market 
through which the savings of its peo- 
ple can be turned quickly and without 
friction into current economic wel- 
fare^ and into continued growth of 
national wealth. 
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People Will Still Ride 
Street Cars 

(Coiiiinuet^ from page 36} 
ed are 90 street carSi 152 trackless 
trolleys and 83 motor coaches. Pew 
old units remain in operation. Those 
that do are used mainly during the 
rush hour. Many Hnes have been 
routed crosstowii to eliminate trans- 
ferring. Schedules have been made 
dependable and the average speed be- 
tween termini for the system has 
been increased from 11 miles an hour 
to 13 miles an hour. 

The company has expanded its ser- 
vice to Indianapolis in the past five 
years, not only by improving its 
equipment and transporting more 
riders, but by serving a larger area. 
Several lines have been extended to 
bring transit service to isolated sec- 
tions. Indianapolis Railways now op- \ 
erates 192,22 route miles of passen- 
ger service within the city- Its rolling 
stock travels 42,000 miles a day, 

A comprehensive program for the 
rehabilitation of the track and shops 
departments got under way early in 
1936, Mr, Chase obtained a loan of 
$3,120,000 from the Public Works 
Administration for the rehabilitation 
of approximately 23 miles of track, 
the installation of hundreds of steel 
trolley poles and the construction of 
modern street car shops, garage and 
transportation buildings. Seven miles 
of track had been rehabilitated before 
19^6. 

Building far efficiency 

THE new buildings, of modern de- 
sign, are now under construction. 
They will include a general shops 
building for the system, a bus garage 
with accommodations for 125 vehi- 
cles, facilities for the track depart- 
ment, rest rooms for street car oper- 
ators, offices for certain operating 
officials as well as equipment for ser- 
vice and maintenance work. Three old 
car stations will be abandoned. This 
will add much to the efficiency of the 
system, 

At present Chicago is tied with 
Indianapolis for the honor of hav- 
ing the largest fleet of trackless trol- 
leys in the United States, Both cities 
have 152 units. Response of Indian- 
apolis patrons to this new form of 
transportation has been enthusiastic. 
Trackless trolleys are operated on 
19 different lines. The general pub- 
lic has demonstrated that it likes 
the speed and quietness of the track- 
less trolley as it glides along on rub- 
ber tires. Riders appreciate the in- 
creased safety which results from the 
fact that these vehicles can load and 
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Gas Company Installs 
Modern Movable Walls 
With No Interruption 
Of Work 

A YEAR AGO, Mr. Woodbury Hale, 
Manager of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Building, erected his first J-M 
Transite We^IIs in a small office. The 
installation was so highly satisfactory 
to both Mr. Hale and his tenant that, 
when extensive remodeling of the Gas 
Company's own offices was planned, 
Transite Walls were again selected 
for the job. 

On this new remodeling job, it was 
essential that the exacting work of 
the auditing department go on as 
usual while the new partitions were 
installed. Disturbance had to be kept 
to the absolute minimum. 

The unique construction method 
employed in erecting Transite Walls 
solved the problem. The entire in- 
stallation^ covering 12*000 sq, ft, of 
floor area, was made with virtually no 
noise, dirt or disturbance. 

Another feature that Boston Con- 
solidated Gas considers a decided ad- 
vantage is the fact that future changes 
in layout can be made writh the same 
case and without interruption of busi- 
ness. Furthermore, relocation of 
Transite Walls is decidedly economi- 
cal because, while they provide all the 
solidity and privacy of fijced walls, 
materials are 100% salvageable. 

Permanence is provided by the as- 
bestos-cement composition of Tran- 
site Walls, Fireproof and rotproof, 
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THIS COKM K m[ iht lu vUy fom«<Joled 
fiRifpKikf the Hi>s(tin i :i*iisaltd;ite4l C^iiJii ^nm-' 

Kiny fnM*'^t;%nLllnii J-M Tronslitc 

'al \H u avii u L t h VI I a ■ A iiy t y p4.« i if p »r H t io n 
. . . fif>1ifi, ilwarf , 4>r liHiir-tii-ti-illnfJL ■ - . fan 
bcqulckly iinU iHfiily Iniftiallvd ^Alth'Iraiis^Uv. 

this adaptable material takes any 
decorative treatment. Paint, fabric, 
veneer, lacquers . . . can be applied 
to suit needs or preferences. Or walls 
may be left in their natural finish — 
a pleasing neutral color. 

For the solution to your office - 
partitioning problems^ send for the 
new Transite Walls brochure. It con- 
tains complete information, including 
scores of drawings and photographs. 
Write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, C* 



unload their passengers at the curb. 

Although company officials explain 
that '^modernization never ends," 
they point out that the definite ob- 
jectives set forth in 1932 will have 
been accomplished within the next 
few months. 

The program is being completed in 
six years instead of ten and the total 
cost of the project will be $8,000,000, 



one million less than the original esti- 
mate. 

In the meantime, transit execu- 
tives from Canada. England, Aus- 
tralia and scores of cities in this coun- 
try are visiting Indianapolis to see 
the new equipment and improved 
methods of operation. After 25 years. 
Indianapolis is once again a leader in 
the transit industry. 



Promoting the General Welfare 



f Co rt t in u ed / rom page ^{^1 
representative* group of consumers with 
no speci&Wzed food kno%v]edge can be 
used. 

Shrader is an unusually well in- 
formed poultry man. In his years of 
coordinating poultry programs he has 
accumulated a wealth of fowl knowl- 
edge. He can tell almost at a glance 
how a bird has been fed» how it has 
been slaughtered and bled, picked and 
packed. He thinks it a '*crime*' the 
way certain birds appear when they 
reach the market. He can quote poul- 
try flock performance records unend- 
ingly. 

He believes that farmers have a 
great opportunity to increase their 
income by a well-balanced program 
including a flock of poultry, 

Shrader was born in Iowa nearly 
45 years ago. Playing as a small boy 
practically within the shadow of the 
agricultural college at Ames he little 
realized the place he would one day 
occupy. His dad was a Lutheran cler- 
gyman. 

Suddenly the family were off to 
Kansas City, where Shrader studied 
in the high schools. Then his father 
became ill, and the family moved to a 
farm in the Ozarka. The management 
of Ihe farm fell upon the boy*s shoul- 
ders. To solve his problem, Shrader 
enrolled for the dairy course at the 
Missouri Agricultural College, 

For three years Shrader studied 
cows. He read aboijt cows» talked 
cows, practiced upon cows. But he 
was not destined to become a cow ex- 
pert. Appeared at the college Prof. 
H. L, Kempster to give a course in 
poultry husbandry, Shrader switched 
to hens. 

This was 24 years ago. Before the 
course was finished Shrader was in- 
troduced to Dr, Pennington, at the 
college on a visit. Dr. Pennington 
offered the young student a place on 
her staff, Shrader went to Washing- 
ton. He has been in public service 
ever since, variously as government 
poultry expert* a flier in the Air 
0:>rps, an extension worker at the 
Missouri Agricultural College, a co- 
ordinator of poultry programs in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sferadey wtiteg magazine a rticle 



t;yvernment movie scenarios, govern* 
ment radio scripts. He is an editor, 
an actor, a platform speaker, a radio 
broadcaster. 

Department officials report that 30 
or 40 copies of a sound film in which 
Shrader is the narrator are "circulat- 
ing like hot cakes," 

As traveling poultry coordinator, 
Shrader keeps informed of the rapid- 
ly occurring changes in the poultry 
and egg industry — the making of 
eggs into powder or their freezing in- 
to blocks that can be sliced like but- 
ter; the preservation of eggs by vac- 
uum and oil processes; the housing 
of hens in aparlnient houses in the 
country, in batteries of cages one up- 
on another; the feeding of hens so as 
to produce light or dark colored 
yolks; the dressing of birds by wax- 
ing machines that strip them of every 
last pin feather; the packaging of 
l>oultry^ in cellophane. 

As editor, Shrader's name flies at 
the masthead of The Extenmon Paul- 
try Husbandman, government period- 
ical that circulates among pouUrj' 
husbandmen. As such, he gleans 
poultry promotional paragraphs from 
trade journals, the reports of agri- 
cultural colleges, the speeches and 
writings of other poultry specialists. 
In a recent issue he reveals the scope 
of federal poultry coordinating. He 
says: 

The budget for the 1937 fisca.1 year of 
cooperative extension work in poultry 
was set up for SO full-time poultry spe- 
cialists and seven parl*time workers. 
The money set aside for this w^ork 
amounted to $231,819.17 from federal 
s?Qurces, S112,Si9.35 from states* and 
totalH $361>469.12. This did not include the 
county extension workers* budget. There 
were 2,827 counties reported doing^ work 
with poultry in 1936. These agents spent 
four per cent of their time or 63,220 dayts 
on this subject. 

Other items in Shrader's pufolica- 
lion include "Autogenous Vaccination 
in Outbreaks of Infectious Laryngo- 
tracheitis", ''Manufacturing Weather 
iFor Eggsrv, "Extension Work with 
Turkeys", and "Poultry Manure.** 

Shrader is proud of the government 
poultry coordinating extension ser- 
vice. He s^ays it had nothing to dcj 
with the killing of little pigs. 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



l/ECISIONS of the National Labor 
Relations Board may or may not have 
come home to roost in your own or- 
ganization, but sooner or later their 
impact will be felt on every industrial 
plant in the nation. 

RALPH A. LIND. whose interpre- 
tation of some of the Board's de- 
cisions is found in this issue, was a 
regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board in Cleveland 
for four years and is now a labor rela- 
tions consultant with Stevenson, Jor- 
dan and Harrison^ management engi- 
neers, Mr. Lind's opinions* though 
based in part on his experience as a 
government official, are strictly per- 
sonal and should not be considered as 
legal advice, nor do they necessarily 
reflect the present views of the Board, 

And while your mind is on the labor 
question you misiht turn to the ar- 
ticle by PERCY C. MADEIRA to fmd 
out what strikes and belligerent union 
officials have done to the anthracite 
coal business. Mr, Madeira is a prom- 
inent Pennsylvania coal operator who 
served as president of the Anthracite 
Coal Operators' Association from 
1916 to 1925, 

LOUIS JOHNSON, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War and former national 
commander of the American Legion, 
is in private life a lawyer in Clarks- 
burg, W, Va. 

JAMES HARVEY ROGERS is a 
professor of political economy at Yale 
and author of various treatises on 
money. He is a member of the Econ- 
omic Committee of the League of Na- 
tions and studied the silver situation 
in China and India as a representative 
of our Government two years ago* 

MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE is 
famous for her skill in taking com- 
mercial photographs. Her pictures ap- 
pear frequently in publications and 
advertising materia L 

EVAN WALKER is Commercial 
Agent for the Indianapolis Railways, 

Next month there will be an arti- 
cle on the mysteries of governmental 
bookkeeping and the difficulty of ac- 
tually determining what use is being 
made of government funds. In the 
"Yankee Fight for Flood Control." 
Charles Morris Mills will tell how New 
Englanders are struggling to prevent 
the Government from making another 
TVA out of the small dams and reser- 
voirs in the Connecticut River Valley 
Area, 

In another article Dean Russell of 
Columbia Teachers College warns 
business men to find out what they get 
for the money spent on education. 



The Tlione Girls 
have a line 
on You . . • 



^1 heiird Mr, Hi< ks ^^ay this 
n]OEi]iii<: I hilt he wislirs he- wf'te 
twina. Sure iu*'s busy. But ii sirikes 
II thai hv iiiakrj? two |ia,'^,'ses at every 
hit of uiirk hv tarklej^, Mary, his ser- 
relary, has it {Iuf>eil out. Says that if 
he eon Id do ortrc I lie he now 

ilo<M tivtii' hr'i] have tuore lime to 
hrint^ in nrw hnsiiit^ss, more tiim* f(*r 
planning, morr' r'h:iMi U* hr hiiri'^eir 
in:+trail of the j»lra>ant liUHy-Ut *j, Slie 
says he iieedri an Einplione, 

""An EiliphiHie tityf^s wmiAvr^ for 
the hi^ Boss iijHtairH. I Ts l lir rr at tile 
side «>1 liis ilesk every mi mile of 
twerlt^ -four himrs a dav\, lit* pieks 
th< ri 4 ri\rr i\tit\ lalk>7 hj4 minrj. 
Gives memo>. Iie^i>1er> lUfure ilales, 
Keserves theatre tieks t^. Iirfi^rrli^ 
telephone conversalioiis. It isii l ju?st 
a matter of diitatiiifi letters — it .s a 
quet^tiotL of hein^ a valet tor every 



SAY IT TO THE 




PREFERENCE FOR 



kiinl of iiU'iilal ^vurk he <Io4^s, And 
think what it would Jiiean to Mary if 
Mr. Jli^ ks wert^ Ui lake up Edj[dione 
\ oiee \\ riling!; , , , 

It woiilrl mean liiheVl have time 
til earry ont one &et of itij^iiruelions 
wliile he's telliiij^ the Ediphone 
somethin*; else, She'd avoid that 3 to 5 
oCloek rnsli and d<j all lo^r wc»rk het- 
irr, Rejilly, lln'k- n swi-ll ^ny — hrit 
he\s too liii^y now to ^el his hiisiness 
done projK'rly. I tfiijik hi- oLn:lit to 
listi n to -Vlary ami at least *!;ive him- 
self a eliaiiee to iry \tdet* Writing." 

An Kiliphoneinereaj^esyour |*ersonal 
business * ;jp;ji'il v to 5<)' , I se it 

for every ac tivity where *''yonr voi<'e 
points the way", Investi*^ate ! Tel**- 
photie the Ediphonr. your eily, or 
write Dept, Nl, Tliomai* A, Edison, 
IiH%, Vtest Orau^5e, New Jersey. 

phone 

IvOICEWRITER 

: D I P H O N E PERSISTS 
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A Xf>ii-CJimbiiJjie pinirt IJnk Wire 
Fcmx. by Stcwnrt, is effective lifrlime 
prottHtitm, It is an iTisurmtmiiilahic, 
iri>vil*lt'-frt*sr ijiirricr giving cuntinuiiii'-, 
ilcptnilablf protecUun every hatir of iht* 

GiianU property. ff(|uipiii(?nt, employee-, 
|jrin(j% peace of wunu ix\%\\ ?^erijrity to 

Ilktstmed iss a typicaJ Stewart 'mA\\<- 
rriaJ in^tnIJ^itiofi fmil a clo-ie-iip « f 
Stfw.'irl OA.'il-Back 1-Beatn line pitst 
with integraj (tme piece) exte»isiun .irni 
— unbreakable unit— the heaviest and 
t^trfinuest chain link fence post on the 
market \ This is but ime of the many 
fintstandinji feature^i r.vchifive with 
Stewart, 

Catalogs giving full details of 
i'^ aitt const mi!ti' on atid nitiiieriaw nther 
sinM'tur;iI superiorities noi fmnm! in any 
ether fence, await your reiptej^t. Mail the 
criupon t<«tay. 

Sale;* and Erection Service tn all prin- 
ipal citie«. 

Thi: SitWAKT UtciN W**BK?i (lo,* Inc. 

^ 1 ^ Sip w ATI Block Ctncifiiuti» O. 

afp^fJ* iff, at' 't f.jTJ-* ftmtNff* Sttt^ IHH*' 




TUv ^tfmMi iron W&riv Cu-. Ine, 
51$ Slcwprt Plocli. C»il«initJi1t« Ohio 

G liuUiitriil C KFtidrniirtl 




MEMO... 

for Busy Readers 

T« **King of fhe Soap-boxers" 2# Wages rise but prices fall 
3* Horse trading goes modern 4« Cities pool purchasing 
power 5* Unemployment compensation begins 



Texts from a 
Soop Box 



SOAP BOX oratory 
was no figure of 
speech to Fred M. 
Wilkes. When he died 
at the age of 77 in New York his career 
as an informal outdoor speaker stretched 
back 55 years. Other haranguers of 
street crowds dubbecJ him "king of the 
soap- boxers." It all began in Hyde Park* 
London. Son of a we!l*to-do brewer, the 
"super-man" idea of life took hold of 
him. He decided to tell the world about 
it. In turn, he was a cooperative socialist, 
anarchist, Fabian socialist. He headed 
an organization of his own, the "super- 
crats." 

In 1S85 he came to the United States, 
said he was a "eirfessor/" a teacher of 
professors. Chicago knew him as the 
founder of the so-called Temple of Wis- 
dom. Geniuses are made, not born, he 
contended. Too much credit to friends 
brought swift bankruptcy to the "sup- 
erite" restaurant he opened in New York 
%\ hile the war was on* 

Chief distinction he claimed was or* 
ganization of the sit-tlow*n strike idea. 
Years ago, he said, he coined the motto 
"SJ,B,-H.LP."- stay in bed. rest in 
peace. If the %vcirkers who felt they had 
a grievance would just take to their 
beds and stay there, he argued, the In- 
telligentsia would rally to their cause 
and public opinion woulcl force a quick 
settlemenL 



Swapping Stilt 
in Style 



BEFORE the auto- 
mobile, the *'swap* 
ping" of horses was 
a familiar sight. Half 
a million or more horses might be traded 
in the United States in a single year In 
the horse and buggy era. Compared with 
the current automobile '*swa ppi ng/* 
horse trading in this country was a 
limited undertaking. Approximately 9.- 
000.000 automobiles were traded last 
year in the United States, according to 
reports to the American Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee. Although only a 
small part of the papulation in the old 
days owned horses, now two out of every 
three families own anil operate automo- 
biles. 

Sales last year approximated 3.900,000 
new passenger cars. Used-car sales are 
estimated to have been more than 7.- 
000,000 making a total of more than 
10,000,000 deals. In view of registra- 
tions, which increased iibaut on€ and 



one-quarter millions in 193T» close to 9.* 
000.000 of the passenger cars were 
"swaps." 

Most of the millions of motorists who 
"swapped*' one used car for another last 
year earn less than ^^30 a week. Most 
of them have never owned a new car 
because of their limited income. The cars 
they operate have relatively small value, 
many of them rating less than $100. 
They pay, however, the automotive ta,xes 
now averaging about $50 per motor 
vehicle the country over. Of that, about 
$30 goes for state and federal gasoline 
taxes. 



High Prices 
Washed Up 



WASHING machine 
makers are proud of 
their production and 
price record — 73.7 
per cent rise in output. 1^26- 1937, and 
50.8 per cent price reduction. Accom- 
plishments all the more notable, they 
explain, because of steady increase in 
tax payments and w^age scales the high- 
est they have ever paid. Says the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine Manufacturers 
Association : 

... if the household washer induMry 
had sold its machines in 1937 at the rate 
it did In 1926 . . . houFewive.s would havi^ 
paid $146.9^1 each for thrm. instead of thp 
$72^4 average retail pric*? at which the 
1937 production actually was sold. 

If the product ion level of our indui>tr>^ 
for 1937 was the same a.*.- the v^'ar 1926 
we would have manufactured only S43,6S5 
electric wash eras instead of 1,465,405 which 
housie wives actually purchased in 1937. 

A way of saying that low prices with 
bigh wages are possible when mass 
selling can be sustained. 

CENTRALIZED 
Co-op Buying purchasing, 
by Cities practiced in approxi- 

mately 230 city an<l 
36 state governments in the United 
States, will be tested this year in Penn* 
sylvania. Under laws passed in 1937, 
cities, counties, boroughs anil townships 
may turn to the newly establishetJ State 
Department of Property antl Supplies 
for prices and other information about 
the commodities they must buy, and 
for negotiation of contracts with the 
vendors supplying the state w^hieh will 
permit municipalities to get the benefit 
Of the same prices paid by the state. 
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COURT REPORTER, 
take the stand!" 



Q. "You are specially qualified to testify about 
typewriters, are you not?" 

A. "Yes, sir. Day in and day out, Court Report- 
ers probably drive their typewriters faster 
and longer than any other class of users." 




What qualities do yon require In your 
typewriter? 

A, Firatp SPEED — to get the day's testimony 
transcribed m tljuep 

Second, E;aSY ACTION — to llgjiten the load 
ol a long day's typing. 

Third, DEPENDABlLiry — because we can't 
arford breakdowns. 

Fourth, LOW UPKOJ', — because it comes 
out of our own pockets. 

You pick out whatever typewriter you want, 
for yourself? 

A. Yes — and pay for it ourselves, too. 
You see, we're paid W piece work, so 
our rrachlnes have gai to produce at the 
lowest cost. 



*We surveyed alt Cntirt Refforters ef rtmrd in tvery Unitgi 
Statts city iif t(iO,0(m pop u la f ion <tr &Vtr . , . and can verify 
frtym ike smrpey aU the sfaiem^nts madi ahovf. 



Is there one make of typewriter 
preferred "by Court Reporters over 
all others? 

Yes ... very clearly. More L C Snith 
typewriters are used by Court Reporters 
ttian aii other rrakes combined; And 
Court Reporters use nearly tnree t lines 
as many L C Smiths as any other one 

Is ttils imrked preference of yours for 
L C Smiths of any significance to 
business generally? 

I should think it ougut to be- When 
hard users like Court Reporters have 
independently chosen this one mchlne, 
in rrany different cities — and on no 
other tasls tnan results — 1 should 
think lots of business houses could 
take the tip. We've done their test-- 
ing for themi 



Ask any L C Smith Branch or Dealer for 
free demonstration^ right in your office 

L C SMITH 



FIRST 




L C SVItTH& COR()NATYPF.WRlTrKS INC SVRACtrSEN.V.-.Vfai/r/ a/n c/CORONA. ihe/r/r PORTABLE TVJ'KWtilTER 




..reduce your TIRE EXPENSE 

You operate trucks, of course, to make money. 
And the money you make is whatever portioo of your truck dollar 
that is left after all expenses are paid. 

Now who gets a slice of your dollar? 






lABOR GASOLIKE & Ori OEPRECIATlOfH MECHANICAL 

MAINTEHANCE 

Try as you will, the possibility of reducing the slice these 
get| is mighty smalL 




TIRES 




AFTER THESE S GET THtIRS, YOU GET YOURS 

This tire item is the only i?f^r that can be reduced easily and 
quickly. And as you reduce it^y&ur proht slice increases. 

The formula fur decreased tire costs? Use the best tires 
you can buy and take good c^axe of them. 



General Truck Tires have always been built stronger — to do their 
work better — deliver greater mileage and haul more payload. 

It costs more to build a General, but thousands of truck oper- 
ators know it costs less to use Generals, See your General Tire 
dealer. He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially, 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. • AKRON, OHIO 

In Cs»W*-TA* Grm*rai Tire & Ht/hhtr fi. e/ Canada, Ltd., Tpremut Ottr. 
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MunicipaliUes in Pennsylvania have 
also just obtained legialativc authoriza- 
tion to establish joint purchasing agen- 
cies so that the gnvernmental units with- 
in a single county can pool their pur- 
chasing power and thereby obtain the 
piiee and other advantages of large- 
quantity buying. 

Cooperative municipal purchasing has 
been making definite prog^rpsa in other 
jurisdictions. Leagues of municipalities 
In nearly a doi^en states, according to 
the Governmental Research Association, 
are effecting savings for member cities 
by purchasing commodities in quantity 
lots. The Michigan Municipal League, 
fii'st of these state proiips to do central- 
ized buying, now purchases for more 
than a hundred municipalities fire hose, 
electric light bulbs, water meters, traffic 
j^aint, tire extinguishers and street signs. 



THIRTY cities will 
States Begin have put their un- 
Jobless Pay employment com- 
pensation systems 
into operation before the end of 1038. 
Twenty- one states and the District of 
Columbia began paying benefits in Jan- 
uary. 

Workers recently laid off will be first 
to benefit from unemployment compen- 
sation reserves that total more than 
$437,000*000 for tlie 22 jurisdictions. 
Several factors, says the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, indicate need 
for supplementary relief : 

1. The "time laf?*' between layolT and 
payment, which inclotles a variable wait- 
ing period of two to four weeks before the 
unemployed worker*^ application for ben- 
efits becomes active, plus the lapse of a 
wf?ek or two until the first benefit check 
com^s through ; 

2. The fact that the benefit may be so 
low fin some ataies it is only $5 a week; 
the maximum is $15) that it cannot pro- 
vide for a family caught without cash 
reserves; 

3. The unsettled bustneas conditions 
that may maite it impossible to restore 
jobs to the newly unemployed before 
their benefit period of 12 to 20 weeks ex* 
pire.s, thus neceamtaling a turnover to 
direct relief. 

Unemployment insurance is designed 
to cushion the financial shock to job 
losers while new work is being sought, 
the Association points out, and It can- 
not be expected to solve abnormal situa- 
tions. Amendment to some state laws 
with respect to administration of the 
waiting period and the size of benefits 
may be needed. 

States in w^hich unemployment com- 
pensation systems began paying out as 
of January 1 are: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Maine. Maryland, Massachusetts, Minn- 
esota, New Hampshire, New York. North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia. West Virginia (and the 
District of Columbia). Employees cov- 
ered are estimated to total about 12,- 
000,000. 

Other states that will begin paying 
benefits during 1938 are: Indiana and 
Mississippi. April; Iowa and South 
CaroHna, Julyr Idaho. September: New 
Mexico anil Oklahoma, December. Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Delaware, Flori<ia. 



GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey. North 
Dakota. Ohio, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and Alaska and Hawaii, 
begin payments in January, 1939: and 
Georgia. Illinois and Montana, in July. 
1939. 



- t., ^ ALTHOUGH It 
X tn Weafher knovvn that 



ts 

snow- 

Costs Cities belt cities, small and 

large, spent millions 
last winter for snow removal and ice 
clearance, it was impossible for any 
given city to estimate what the cost 
would be this winter. The reason : weath- 
er*s unpredictability. 

Snow and ice-fighting expenditures 
for 1936*37 — a mild winter — in per 
<fipifa terms for a sample dozen cities 
ran from six cents to $2.29. The impor- 
tance of the expenditure is shown in the 
fact that cities in many casc-^ spend 
more for snow removal than they spend 
for street cleaning. Four of the north- 
ernmost cities, for which the American 
Public Works Association had figiares, 
last winter spent three times as much 
for snow removal as for other kinds of 
street cleaning. 

A report prepared by the Association 
emphasizes the necessity of organizing^ 
a course of action against anticipated 
emergency. Man-power and equipment 
should be allocated so that when the 
emergency develops, orders can be fol- 
lowed with machine-like efficiency. 
Since few cities have enough employees 
and sufficient equipment in the street 
cleaning department to take care of a 
t ig snowstorm, it is suggested that they 
utilize employees of other municipal de- 
partments — water, refuse collection, 
park maintenance and engineering. Oth- 
er sources for supplementary labor, 
which must be carefully supervised, in- 
elude relief labor agencies and unem- 
ployed And floating labor groups. 

T W E N T Y . T \V O 
Spread of states and the Dis- 

Hours Laws trict of Columbia 

now have minimum 
wage laws, and that 19 states and the 
District of Columbia have general maxi- 
mum hour laws applicable to women, 
though all but a few non-induatrial 
states have some sort of hour limitation 
in specified occupations. 

The 22 minimum wage states (most 
of whose laws apply only to women* 
are: Arizona, Arkansas, California. 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania. Hho<ie Island, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Most of the general state hour laws, 
like the wage laws, apply only to women- 
Last year Pennsylvania re<iu€t;d Its 
maximum from 54 to 44 hours a week, 
and made the new standard apply to 
men as well as women. North Carolina 
cstablishcfl a ten*hour day, 55-hour 
week for men, reduced worn en *s hours 
from ten to nine daily and from 55 to 48 
weekly. 

There Is an active trend tow art! exten- 
sion of hours laws, tlic Council of State 
Governments reports, although there is 
noticeable variance in coverage, appli- 




promotes steno socially! 



Ethel 

tlt'partijit'jjt in it three-niafi Ijranch afTtce 
where nine forius wtre friltd out f*ir 
t v<:r>- thing ami Ctirhtm coims hdd to j;** 
tit a 11 tick of the tirnrs futtt^ricii. 

WIk'u the sukiimtri fiiii.\hctl tlicird^y, 
Ediel scarttd sciidiiig the mail. With 
.sf;iiiijjs to siit k arid all the eiivclopts to 
Sfali Eth^l w^s ahvays sturk utiul aftrr 
six- — iH:vt r liiiil tiiitc lu frtsln'ii up befurc: 
niL'L'ting diu hoy friciuL TIil- jub was 
^t'Uing her tlown ! 

Then licr friend Sophie, a sniari flulT 
who worked in aiiotltec of! ice, tuld htr: 
**t><nri he a dopt J Srt a squawk Ttir 
;i PtisLtge ^ftUr ^^.Jiliug Mjebiiiiu It 
pfiiii'^ ttte pij'?»ia}4e ami iseal>i tjivclopes 
just like aiiythiJig.*^ 

So Edul squawked iiticd they gut ln r 
u prelty Ihtle red M*kU1 J I Pustagc Meier 
M'liHjig Miiiliiue. The mail iii a tnere 
trifle mn\\ arul her •^uluI life h;ts !^ifap|itd 
up erijis^itlerdhly. 



Mt^ml: Smart ^teno^ everywhere plug 
far Postage Meter! 

The POSTAGE METER maHing 
riTaehine inipriitii; postage, post mark 
au<l an atlveitisiiig blug^ji im yiniT busi- 
ness iitajl; seub and stacks envelopes 
neatly, swiftly, efFieicntly; cuts mailiuK 
time iiful clerical work. Auil Mi le red 
Mail skjjjs three pusttifliLc operations, 
can make earlier iraiijs. Does away with 
atlhehiv e siaiiip'i, makes postage eoriirol 
ahMjlufe, postage aceouutiiig easy; anti 
usually shows postage iavitigs. Tlic 
Meter is ht i liy the poMofBec upon the 
payment t>riuji4is for postage, and prijits 
meter stamps lUiiil the j>aymt ut is U!veit 
up. Positively stops stamp h^^se!^ ami 
thefts. M<ide]s Utr every sue olht e ami 
mailing retpiircmeiUs, Ask (or a FREE 
cleiiuujslralitii) period tti ) uur cjw ii «illic<r} 



THE POSTAGE METER CO. 

asi PACIFIC ST., STAMfOHD, CONN, 

Hf(tmhi% in fti tuttfmi t itifs 
Comnit yimr tehfrhmte di red pry 

TriE MODEL ff is suited to smA\ oflices; 
operatic lUitrieally or hy tiaud; larrieii ten 
deiiom ilia lion s i if | lo^tage ; pi uUs on tape for 
iiialhug |Mt kage*4. MettTdetaehe^easily* Ev- 
tremely simple inoperatiou. Larger moilels 
avallahh l^r aiiv mailing requiremetus. 



PITNEYC^ntRED wiOBOWES 
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m Built for Service 



M 



OST people take their tclephoiie pretty 
much fi>r granted. 

Though rugged in construction, it contains 
DO less than 248 separate pans which must 
fit together and function with such mechanic 
cal and electrical precision that you can talk 
over it — through the nationwide network oi 
w ires a n d ca bl es a n d s w i cch boards of th e Bel 1 
System — anytime, anywhere. 

One reason why this is possible is because 
the Western Electric Company, the manu- 
fecmring unit of the Bell System, makes 
telephone equipment in which service is the 
first consideration — since this equipment is 
built for long life and low maintenance cost* 
The telephone companies acquire this appa- 
ratus at favorable prices made possible by 
the economies of large scale production and 
Western Electric" s policy of moderate profits. 

The savings which your telephone com- 
pany thus makes on its equipment help to 
oliset increases in taxes, wages, and other 
elements in the cose of providing an increas- 
ingly complex service. 

Thus Western Electric cuntribuces its part 
in making Bell Telephone service depend- 
able and economical. 



Western Electric 

BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WEsri:ii\ ELKCTIIfC QUALITY 
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cation and number am! extent or excep- 
tions allowed. 



HAS profit sharing 
How To Share a place in a personal 
Your Profits pro-am? 

Suggestive an- 
im-era are contributed by C. Cantay 
BaJderston of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, in his book, "Profit Shar- 
ing for Wage Earners/' 

Topical discussions include: The ob- 
jectives of profit sharing, the types of 
business to which it is suited, the finan- 
cial factors to be taiten account of. 
guiding polieieSt and the be^t type of 
plan. 

His text is based on a study of nearly 
200 plans. 02 of which are summarised 
in the appendix, and on consultation 
with niany managements. Three plans 
are reproduced in full as examples of 
the type of profit sharing regarded as 
most desirable. 

The book is published by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York 
City, and sells for |t2. 

HOW to keep busy 
O ff - s t re et t hor oughf a res free 

Parking moving trafi^c is 

a persistent problem. 
Seeking solution, several cities have 
turned to off-the-street parking space. 

For motorists who do not run their 
cars into cohimercial parking lots or 
garages, various cities are now ( 1 ) using 
metered parking, at a small hourly fee 
which takes care of Oie short- time or 
transient parker; f2) requiring off- 
street parking facilities before issuing 
i>uilding permits for theaters, office 
buildings and apartments; (31 renting 
or taking over through tax-lien space 
for municipal parking lota. 

New York, seeking to relieve traffic- 
choked Manhattan streets, has put 
into effect an express traffic plan by 
which ten selected streets carry cross- 
town traffic. Parking is prohibited on 
these streets, with strict enforcement 
promised, A proposal for a city park- 
ing authority to build and operate 
parking garages is up for official 
study. 

Cities that have made comprehensive 
surveys have discovered surprising in- 
formation on pai'klng, reports the 
American Society of Plannmg Officials. 
A li'ansportation study made by nar- 
row's tree ted Nashville, for example, 
showed that ail parking could be banned 
on the streets of the central business 
district without inconveniencing motor- 
ists. Although there were 2,240 curb 
spaces for legal parking at one time, 
only 680 cars could be accommodated in 
unrestricted spaces, 

Detroit foUnd that even with the open- 
air parking space available because of 
depressed real estate, off-street parking 
accommodations in the congested dis- 
trict provided space for only 32 J 43 
vehicles, and that there were only 2.724 
curb spaces for unlimited parking. 

"THE Best Landlord 
No. T in the United States*' 

Londlord unusual honor 

recently bestowed 
upon Harry Suchin. apartment house 
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ow-ner of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y,, by his ten- 
ants and former tenants. They treated 
Mr. Suchin to a Mrthday party to attest 
their regard for hinn as a landlord. Some 
cf his former "customers" came to the 
party from as far away as Waahing^ton 
and Philadelphia, More than half of the 
54 families in his apartment house have 
lived there since it was constructed 10 
years ago* 

Mr, Suchin has a simple rtile that he 
says never fails him in his relations with 
tenants, "From my father and mother 
I learned that there are two parties to 
tvery <leal/' he remarked, "and one 
should not expect more from the other 
than he would give. They also urged on 
me patience." 

MEAT men have 
Meotless something to say in 

Dciys reply when it comes 

to unfavorable price 
comparisons of their products with oth- 
ers. When Homer Martin, president of 
the U-AAV.A., suggested meatless 
days to auto workers as one way to 
combat the high price of meat. Ralph 
H. Harris, livestock association leaden 
came right back with a proposal that 
farmers and stock raisers observe a 
•Keep-'the-old-Car Week/^ 

"1 am convinced we can get along 
without motor cars about as long as they 
can get along without meat/' said Mr, 
Harris, 

But of course Mr. Martin would say 
that he is interested only in wages, not 
the sale of automobiles. His organization 
has not indicated much awareness of the 
connection between the two. 

THE power trust as 
Em barrassing afrreat octopus suck- 

facts '"i^ 

blood of the nation 

has long been a favorite theme for the 

pilch men of politics. But caution made 

the politician stick pretty closely to gen* 

eralities. As long as he could flog this 

devil of corporate wealth in general 

terms he was safe. Recently, however, 

in spite of this strategy, the discussion 

occasionally has been forced into the 

dangerous area of facts. 

Tn the Town Meeting of the Air dc* 
bate between Wendell Willkie, president 
nf the Commonweailh and Southern 
Company, and Robert H. Jackson, then 
assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Willkie adduced the 
fact, most disturbing to his opponent, 
that "On an average, the American pays 
nine cents a day for electricity, or ]em 
than the government tax on a package 
and a half of cigarettes/* 

The same debate broufjht from a lis- 
tener this embarrassing q« est ion to the 
Assistant Attorney General: 

'UsLS. it occurred to Mr. Jackson that 
the prices quoted for ^^ovei nment power 
ilo not include interest on the capital in- 
vested in the form of the taxpayer's 
money, nor provision for amortization 
cf the debt? In other words, an incom- 
plete balance sheet ir presented to the 
American public and entloraed as bona 
fidv by the Govei-nmenl " 

To which Mr. Jackson answered that 
be was not an n( Countant and not fa- 
miliar with either T V A. or private 
utilities accounting. 




WHY SHOULDER 
NEEDLESS BURDENS? 

Many executive burdens would liJt immediately if you could 
be sure of the safety of your receivables. Credit Insurance puts 
you in that enviable position. 

You can drive ahead fearlessly when you know that your 
plans will not miscarry because of unexpected credit losses; 
when you are certain that capital will not be lost or endangered 
by insolvencies or frozen in delinquent accounts; when you know 
that sales mean definite profit 

Credit Insurance acts as an automatic * 'referee" in contro- 
versies between credit and sales departments. There is less 
chance of unwise credit granting - or of desirable business 
sUpping through your fingers. 

American Credit Insurance 

covers insolvencies of aU kinds, protects you on **77-B" reorgan- 
i35ationS| reimburses you promptly on delinquencies. 

Policies available to Manufacturers and Jobbers include gen- 
eral coverage, individual debtors, special groups, non-rated 
firms, etc. Any American Credit representative will gladly 
give you full information, 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 

of New York • • • J. F. McFadden, President 

Chamber of Commerce Building • - St, Louis, Mo. 



Teaching the Value of Industry 



MINNESOTA cities and rurol 
areas unite in a campaign of ed* 
ucation to demonstrate the need 
of pay rolls and the best meth- 
ods to get ond keep them 



llNNESOTA Lh not waiting for m- 
duatries of the state to solve their 
own profolemii. 

It ia going out to help them. 
The business men have got bu.sy. 
Like the shot heard Vound tht« 
world, the call to arms for action in 
behalf of industry has reverberated 
throughout the state. 

KxecutivtH of great mnnufjicturin^ 
cumfjanieH, small storekeeiiers, news- 
paper men, chamber of commerce offi- 
cerSi and civic-minded citizens have 
joined the movement to call attention 
to I he need for induBtry in any and a)] 
communities. 

The approach to the problem of 
building industry as wf irked out by 
business men of Minnesota is unique 
in several ways. One distinctive fea- 
ture is that the idea came from the 
country rather than the metropolitan 
centers. The reason for this may be 
found in the figures on industry which 
show that nearly 47 per cent of the 
state*s industrial employment is out* 
.side of the three large cities of Minn- 
^eapolis, St, Paul and Duluth. As a 
matter of fact, a newspaper publLsher 
in a town of 3,000 people m the self- 
starter on the Industrial engine so 
far as this program is concerned. 

In Minnesota the leaders of the 
program are working in remote sec- 
tions as well as in the large cities to 
acquaint the man-on-the-street with 
the importance of industry to the 
state as the first move in a hmg-term 
plan to build present industries and 
attract new ones in the second phase 
of its development 

The state-wide program now being 
worked out unit by unit was welcom- 
ed as an approach to solution of a 
serious problem nearly a year ago in 
the deliberations of the Greater 

tf3 



Whof An Industry Employirtg 150 Men Meons 




iliUrrr rPr-!'^?fc 




•> . A Plant Investment ol 
^. $100,000 



The Support of a 
Thousdnd People 






A Dozen Stores 



An Annual Pdyroll ol 

$200,000 




Sales And Service for 
200 Automobiles 





uum School 




Public [mprovements f ' ^''''''^'^ ^^1^^^-^ 




Opportun ity lor 4 Doz^ 
en Professional Men 





$60,000 Annually for 
he Railroads 



Yearly Markets lor 
$300,000 m Agncul^ 
tural and Other Farm 
Products 



An Annual Expendi^ 
ture in Trade oi a 
Million Dollars 




A Taxable Vdludtion 
of 4 Million Dollars 



One of the sketches prepared by ilie Inter-Organi3;4ilion Com- 
mittee for the Economic Development of Minnesota to dem- 
onstrate the value of industry to everybody in the state 
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NEW YORK IIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

A Mutuid Company F<,und^d Apri! 12^ JS45 . . . Incur pon^Ud in th^ State of N^w York ...SI Madison Avenue, N^w York. N,Y, 

THOMAS A, BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 

A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31st, 1937 



During the year 1937 the Com^ 
pany paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- 
ing the total of such payments 
for the past ten years to over iyi^o 
billion dollars . . . New insurance 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase 
of $26,000,000 over 1956 - . , 




Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 
a gain of $109,000,000 . , . Included 
in liabilities is a Special Invest- 
ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
and a Reserve of $39,900,000 
for dividends to policyholders in 
1938 . . , Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 



ASSETS 

Cash on fland* or In Bank $64,231«85B.4^ 

Unlrfd States Government, direct ^ or fully ^uar- 

antt'ed Bonds , S! 2.100,^99,54 

State, County and Munfcfpal Bonds. 254,845, 7B9. 65 

Canadian Bonds - * . 59,77 1 .724.10 

RaJIrciad. Puhltc Ultlity, Industrial and other 

Bonds 57& J34,340.ft2 

Prefem^d and Cuarantecd Stocks Kl«644,20t.(ll) 

Real Estate Owned (Includina Home Office) 140,089,034.62 

First MortAai:ieI Loans on Re^l Estate {tncludlnfi 
$2,265,.B4^il foreclosed liexi&^uhject to redemption) 414^284,562.41 

Pcjiicy Loan!» - , . . 35S,2&5,8J8.f>0 

Other Assets - * . - 61.A8Kfi87.l9 

TOTAl $2,510350,216*34 



LIABILITIES 

Insurance and Annuity Reserve. .... .f2,063,O58t050.00 

Present Value of Future Instalment Payments. , .. 112t2S5,214,b5 

Dividends Left with the Company at Interest.., . 107^197^578.67 

Other Policy LlablUtl ea 14,9 1 5, 390 .9 1 

Premiums. Interest and Rents Prepaid , . , . 11^072,545.41 

Miscellaneous LlabUltlea - - , 2,850,269.51 

Speciat Investment Reserve. . . . , 40.000,000.00 

Reserve for Taxes 4,972,037.21 

Rescrre for Dividends payable to Policyholders In 

193a 39,98^,051.00 

Surplus funds reserved for {general ccmtlottencles. 124.0.^9,178.98 

TOTAl .12,520*350,216.36 



Aa prescribed by the State of New York, booda tligibk for amortiz;«ition are carried at their amortized values. 
Other boada add guaranteed and preferred stock* arc carried at market values as furnished hy the National Asso* 
dation of Inaurance Com miaai oners, $35,984,088.^0 of securities, included above^ are deposited aa required by law. 



ALFRED L. AIKEN 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 

IK'iiiwnui liroii*iiu^tit\s Company 
NATHANIEL ¥. AVER 

Trrmuri f, Cahui MI&. Cu. iT^xtiltSi 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 

J.iAwviTf. Hoot, Chtfk. Buiki^ff ii- 
/iatiatiSine 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
HENRY BRUfeRE 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 

f'iutirmtifi t}/ thf Ikjord, 
The jVew Yofek Tri0i Co. 



BOARD OF 

THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Nlt'HOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

i'tnitienl, Cvlum^tt^i t 'titversity 

C:HARLES a. CANNON 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 

I'ftrtrtfr Stirffnfy rrf thf 

WILLIAM n. DANFORTH 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 

i'rditltrii. City Jfti eittitS Ca. 



IRECTORS 



JAME8 C. HAKHORD 

Riiiiia Ct'fpittiilu'ifi fj America 
CHARLES f>. IIILLES 

h ►fi I J. / , M J I Uty Ais urn nfc Corp. 
HALE HOLD EN 

HERBERT HOOVER 

i i'tnur i'rt ii'ii ffi tin f fiiitd Stati;i 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON 

Chmrmiitt t.tf l/w Hoard, 

Wll LARD V. KING 



GERRKSH H. MILLIKEN 

l>ctTinj^, Afillikfn Co. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON* Jr. 

Vitr.Chuifmfin.. 

ALFRED E. SMITH 

PrfMdrtit. 
limpirt Hiutr, inc. 

.L BARSTOW SMULL 

J. tf. Witutustfr b- C^., Jne. 
PERCY S. STRAUS 
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mMimBdVssuin 

FILING EQUIPMENT 




A New High m Economy, 
Efficiency and Durability 

0 The oil iHt a tilling vniitm 
olit«iifi<J>Ii' III A-S-K"BfiJ- 

rni^iit arr maifr p#M*ihft» bv 
a iifw iflt-u of byiU-tiM|iiaf- 
itv in lili! di'^iu:ii> f trt|irovr'^ 
mrllt?^ hilVt' tit' I'll (It'Vrb ^■^H'llJ 
OJMh! to lilt" |HIII]t ullt'O" 

evf*ry detail, no nijHtrr 
bow inronftpirijojt.s^ 114 on 
a quality par with fv**ry 
otUt^r A^yi^i^n fctttiirr aiitf 
m.n;luinK iiliiarl. Thrrr nn* ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
no wt'ak tip*!;* — nti nawit nvtti. .4 ^radr f&t 
to raimi* ln>ul»N* fir ''f'*'^.^ iuniti^L 

8ati^fii('tinn^nc> t^kitr]fiin<^ in the miinufdrturi! 
of ansetrn jiart-^^ I Ivrr 1*5 yi^^itii of quiility 
mariijfiirlurini; t^xiirrifrii r are iH'hind the 
stunlily hnilt A-H-t] Aitrnrii Frle^» 

Tlirre is a model ami tyjM* *>f A*!^-E "Bal* 
aiir-f"d Dt'jii^n'' J'ile to nifel vtmr wize iifid 
price reqtitremenlT arnf ^tve vaii greater 
Be sure la see the A-S-E AUKOBA 
line iiefiirc yim buy any file*. 

'Jin* tir^w A -S*K rulaloj* fxitituiiis 
irtfurm;i(tori aliinit piMfit'i u hirh 
df- termini- tiie lifi^ of rji^jv lilinrr 
ItUf^ORn t alMiif t. Mciil i hi' roll 1 14 in loduy. 

J Al( -Steel Equip Co.. Inc.. S19 iahn St,, Aurora. HI j 

1 fivmj wilhi'iiJiT ivl'j'jitfiif ton a pf^py nf tiiv I 
I aevt A-S-K Aurorn "UaliEiiiccd Detlnxi" I 
I l^'lllHi: rquuinH'nr rciiEUtJS. mi 'f^aSm t 
I yam^ ... I i^SSB ' 




PARTNERS 

Management and Sfaff 
join in a worthy cause 
when there is 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

Booklet for Employers 
on request 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 



EDWARD D. 
Home Office: 



DUFflELD, Preiidenl 
NEWARK. N. 



Xorthwest committee of the Minneap- 
olis Civic & Commerce AssociatiDn, 

Members of this committee in their 
work of finding ways to build the 
northwest agricultural section from 
Minnesota to Montana learned that 
thinking business men in all parts of 
Minnesota were seeking a means of 
bringing home to the people the fact 
that industry was of prime impor- 
tance to their welfare and that of 
their children. 

After meetings held throughout 
Minnesota^ supplemented with fav- 
orable action by important civic 
groups, a committee of 20 business 
men was formed to lay out the pro- 
cedure for retaining and increasing 
industry and employment in the state* 

They decided at the outset on a 
name which would serve the double 
purpose of describing the organiza- 
tion and "seir* its objectives to the 
people* They called it the 'Inter-Or- 
ganization Committee for the Eco- 
nomic Development of Minnesota/" 

What the group stands for 

THE group's next order of business 
was an expression of principle: 

This committee has proposed the form- 
ation of a permanent organization {q deal 
frankly, impart tally and constructively 
with aJl of the elements which concern 
the development and prosperity of Minn- 
esota. 

The business men quickly decided 
that the best means of disseminating 
information to every community of 
the state was to present the tangible 
facts in a booklet showing both the 
good and the bad in the state's in- 
dustrial situation. This booklet, which 
bears on its cover the title, ''The Re- 
tention and Development of Industry 
in Minnesota/' is now available. 
Throughout its 36 pages, tables and 
graphs assist the text in showing the 
reader at a glance just how the state 
stands today industrially. 

The book has already run into its 
fifth printing with the demand com- 
ing from all sections of the state. 
Large companies buy copies for their 
rniployees, clubs get them for mem- 
bers, and individuals buy the book 
for their own information, 

L. A. Roesman, publisher of the 
Herald-Review of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., spent months gathering ma- 
terial for the booklet. Most of the fig- 
ures used in the presentation are 
from U. S. Census Bureau tables on 
industry* 

While the booklet was being pre- 
pared, the organization opened an 
I office in Faribault, with George J, 
i Bassingwaite» secretary of the Fari- 
' bault Chamber of Commerce, as sec- 
retary. From this office in one of 
Minnesota's real industrial towns 
boasting 30 factories, the booklets are 



being distributed. The booklets are 
designed to afford committees in the 
local communities information on 
which they can build educational cam- 
paigns such as are being carried on in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, the 
three largest cities. 

Industry is found in every part of 
Minnesota. The visitor sees evidence 
of factory pay rolls on entering the 
state from the south at Winona, Aus- 
tin, Albert Lea and other towns. A 
substantial community is supported 
by industry on the northernmost 
boundary of the state at International 
Falls bordering Canada. 

The Inter-Organization Committee 
plans eventually to reach out to each 
of these widely separated industrial 
communities with the message of op- 
portunity for progress by pay rolls. 

Mr. Kossman himself came to 
Minneapolis to put the forces of de- 
velopment into motion. Once he had 
laid the groundwork, the job has been 
carried on by a crew of volunteer 
speakers recruited from the depart- 
ments of the Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association, the Council of 
Civic clubs, a section of the Associa- 
tion. Leaders of industry responded 
readily to the Council's suggestion 
that they accept speaking dates and, 
as a result, the importance of industry 
to Minnesota is stressed before some 
group almost daily. Sometimes three 
or four assemblages are held in one 
day. 

The speaking program in Minneap- 
olis divided itself naturally into two 
parts ; 

Firi^t: the explanation of the Rossman 
plan for the state. 

Second: the painting of the Mlnneap* 
ohs industrial picture by leaders in th€ 
city'9 industries. 

Through special arrangements 
made by the Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, the daily papers are carry- 
ing stories on the addresses delivered 
by Minneapolis industrial executives. 
Through this medium the story of 
bigger pay rolls is being carried direct 
to nearly 500,000 daily newspaper 
readers throughout the Northwest. 

A united front 

ONE of the high spots of the pro- 
gram was a meeting heldlin Minneap- 
olis at which the objectives of agri- 
culture, industry and labor were pre- 
sented by leaders in these three eco- 
nomic fields. 

Speaking for agriculture wa^ J. S* 
Jones, secretary of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation. C. Mac- 
Farlane, president of the Manufac- 
turers' Association of Minneapolis, 
Inc., and former member of commit- 
tees of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, presented the pic- 
ture for industry, while George W. 
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Lawson, secretary of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor, revealed 
the attitude of labor toward working 
out a sound objective for the common 
future of all elements in the social 
development of Minnesota* 

At present no date has been set for 
termination of the speaking campaign 
and booklet distribut ion. These ac- 
tivities will be carried on until the 
uses of this unit of the program have 
been fulfilled. The next phase of the 
plan will be developed with the same 
care and preliminary study- 
Along the same Unes, the business 
men of Minneapolis are thinking 
about the future steps they will take 
to capitalize for their city on the 
state-wide campaign of education of 
the people for the benefit of indus- 
try. 

At the same time they are pointing 
with pride to the example which 
Minneapolis has set for other com- 
munities to advance their own inter- 
ests by tying in with and localizing 
the community programs which come 
under their observation. 



History of a Truck 

Its AK old story that the automo- 
bile started a chain of prosperity 
which extends through many strata of 
our economic life. Just how it does 
this is well illustrated in the life 
history of a truck published recently 
in BaJcers' Weekly, This was a 1^ ^ 
ton truck purchased by a baker in 
1929, at an initial cost of $1,254. In 
its eight years of service, covering 
a mileage of 134,722, or 60 miles each 
wwking day, the total costs of oper- 
ation were $25,715. 

Included were $2,322 for gasoline, 
$186 for oil, $470 for sundries, $78 
for batteries, $1,582 for chassis parts 
and repairs, $469 for body repairs, 
$351 for painting, $304 for license 
fees, $557 for insurance. $195 for 
supervision, and $728 for garaging. 

It will be noted that government 
received about 25 per cent of the 
purchase price of the truck in direct 
tax for hcenses. But that is only a be- 
ginning of the tax load* The gasoline 
tax alone must have been nearly $600, 
not to mention a long list of hidden 
taxes. 

It probably is safe to say that, for 
every dollar the manufacturer re- 
ceived for that truck, government, 
local, state and federal, received at 
least another dollar, while all those 
who contributed to its upkeep were 
paid approximately $19. It has been 
asserted that the average motor vehi- 
cle is paid for by its owner over again 
in special automotive taxes every four 
years. 
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niE DESK rasT 



• Put an EASY- WRITING ROYAL 
in your secreiary's hands. Let her 
use it for the next 10 days. Then 
check these 4 stand-out points of 
Royal superiority, (1) See how 
smoothly, how swijtly, yet unhurriedly, 
she types. (2) Study her typing— 
every word sharpf clear-cut: (3) every 
paragraph perfectly aUgnecI and 
spaced. (4) Examine the carbons 



-X^SEE CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
DIRECTOR V /r r tht phnm nmnhit 
pi ymr koynl rtpnifrttufirt. AjM fi<r 
free W i^^iy DESK TEST. A fait 
fi ft lis ! i-r.: h iis // /Tf ' J f mry thi n r ' 



carefully — all are firm and le^ihlel 
Yes, EasyAVriting Royals do better 
work — they save time and money, 
and— The DESK TEST proves it! 
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WORLD'S No. 1 
TYPEWRITER 



GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST fkUl 

Royal Ty pew liter Company, Jnc* 

Dcp4ftitiE.*it ^V'ND- HHj 2 Pwfis Ave. New VtJrk City 
Plc.i-\t ttll mt abtiuf Eoyjl**/r*f DESK TEST 

\ it ait , 

firm Name 

Stmr , . 
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Ride this 
NEW 

Streamliner to 
San Francisco! 




TWICE as big 
TWICE as powerful 
TWICE as luxurious 

h is difTicult to avoiil fiup^rktlvi'^ hi 

of S»n Franchco, Its cost (includ- 
ing Piillrii!iriH» $2,ri()0/KK), am] 
the re'<^ii2l h a train sur{jii^huni\y 
bfjiuitfiit, suprpm**ly comlortiiblr. It 
niakt'*^ rtve rnuiiii trips a mtinlli lir- 
twei*u ( Jiii^iiin mu\ S:m Fruricifico on 
a scJu-Jule of 3^J^ 4 hours — tmly on^ 
Jay ttnJ two nights en routt! 

"GO ONE WAY 
RETURN ANOTHER" 

Wlipn yon ui» wt*si, South(*m Facilir 
invitt];!^ you to ISO on OTif? SP niul*t 
an J rt*liirrj on iinothrr SF rouif. 
Tliiis you f*"** hi ire US nuii'h of tin* 
Wr?ii as you waulii hy poini^ imd w- 
ttirning on tUc same roulf , 

Sautliern Pacific's Four Scenic 
Rout**s srrvr Califorrua, ttr** P.^citir 
Northw4?5t, the fai*l'dpveloiiinj[; arc^?* 
of Southern Arizuiia und Tt?xiis» JinJ 
ihe pictun*sqm^ Old Soulli of I^ui-ij' 
i\tm ^ml Ne'w Orlciins. 

WRITE TaDAY for our bookUt, 
lloiv /tf See ihe U halt^ Pacific (ltnt\{. 
Addre^H il l\ Barth-U, iVpt, NB-4, 
:ilO So. Michigati Avenue, Chicafio. 

Southern 
Pacific 

THE WKST** <;HKATKf*T 



Your Business as the Camera Sees If 



fContinned from page SBf 
dust rial prints were those taken in- 
dependently for their artistic value. 

If events of the past few years 
have shown anything with certainty, 
it is that industry is not a completed 
science. It has far more to learn about 
itself than it knows now, however 
voluminous the existing knowledge. 
This is not my own opinion. It is be- 
iiij^ shouted from the housetops by 
industrial kaders themselves as well 
by critical economists and en- 
gineers. 

There was too much emphasis on 
facts in a given situation, a given 
plant or a given industry, and not 
enough on their relation to the whole. 
I think the use bosiness men are now 
making of photography proves that 
this attitude has undergone a tre- 
mendous change though it still per- 
sists in many places. The social point 
of view is developing. Business men 
are asking themselves how their 
plants fit into the national economic 
and social scheme. 

Cameras find flaws 

SPECIFICALLY they are looking for 
flaws instead of try in to hide them, 
so that they may be eliminated at a 
minimum of expense. In this process 
nothing is more valuable than the 
camera. It was enlisted first strictly 
for advertising purposes to sell a 
product or service to the consumer. 
But I hap|>en to know that business 
men with open minds have frequently 
obtained more value from the prints 
they didn't publish than from the ones 
they did. 

We are all familiar with that hardy 
annual of newspaper items, the story 
of the man who spent a year building 
a 30 foot cruiser in his cellar and 
then couldn't get it out except by 
tearing down the house* Far more 
costly mistakes are sometimes made 
by industry, particularly in a period 
of expansion. This is so because a 
business gets so big that no one man 
can see it as a whole. I have heard 
of buildings started under forced 
draught to expand one process* only 
for the executives to find that the lo- 
cation or rerouting interfered with 
another. 

The camera reveals in almost every 
industrial plant things that interfere 
with the smooth flow of production, 
conditions of labor that may be im- 
proved with profit to men and man- 
agement, danger points that should 
be eliminated. This use of it so far 
has been a by-product of the adver- 
tising or record keeping purpose. In 



my opinion, however, it is destined to 
increase. 

War. the oldest science utilizing 
force— another word for power of 
man or his machines — is sporadic 
and spasmodic. Industry is continu- 
ous, though its pace may alter. In an- 
cient Mesopotamia 5fi00 years ago 
military leaders knew that they must 
spy out the land before advancing or 
before determining where to dispose 
their forces. Industrial leaders can 
use the same technique. 

Specifically, I have heard men say 
that if aerial photography had been 
available at the time the Panama 
Canal was built, tt might have been 
pos-sible to avoid or alter the direc- 
tion of the Culebra Cut, thus saving 
minions in the removal of slides in 
the ensuing years. A topographical 
survey made by engineers may be 
accurate to the nth degree, but it 
cannot visualize a whole area in the 
same way the camera does. 

A certain order is compelled in all 
human organizations in the long run 
by economic law, which many prefer 
to call the operation of social forces. 
System is not order, though the words 
are often confused. A system may fit 
pei^fectly into a whole organization 
like the beating of a sound heart, or 
it may go berserk like a cancer and 
still be a perfect system within it- 
self. 

The camera reveals the things so 
obvious that the eye has failed to 
observe them. The eye is habituated; 
the camera is not. The camera sees 
what is there. The eye, in greater or 
less degree depending on the intelli- 
gence of its owner, sees what it looks 
for or what it hopes to see. Who has 
not smiled at the fond parent finding 
only beauty in the face of an ugly 
child? 

In common with most artists I be- 
lieve the day will come when man- 
kind will smile at the business man 
building an ugly factory. Beauty is 
harmony, ugliness, the lack of it. 
Harmony is the effect of which order 
is the cause. Many of the most in- 
telligent persons in the world believe 
order can be established by imposing 
harmony. 

This is a social question which we 
need discuss. The point is that, by the 
use of the camera, business can dis- 
cover — and to an increasing extent it 
is doing so — the lack of order by the 
lack of harmony. 

An industry that does not have 
order dies. The ones that survive force 
the set-up from within. I think the 
camera is helping the process from 
without. 
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Who Owns the 
National Debt? 

{Continued from page 50} 
ture value of Ihe dollar as the private 
investor must be. They are obliged 
to repay depositors and beneficiaries 
only in legal tender dollars, not in 
what those dollars will buy when the 
debt is paid off. and if we do have 
ruinous mflation, the bonds will be 
just as good as money itself. In other 
words, government bonds and gov- 
ernment money are much the same 
thing. But this answer begs the ques- 
tion, because it is the very process 
of changing government deficits over 
into bank deposits and Ufe insurance 
resoiirces which makes inflation a 
possible danger. 

But there is another and almost 
equally serious objection to the cur- 
rent method of hnancing the Govern- 
ment's needs. It might have been 
more expensive and difficult to have 
sold bonds to private investors than 
to banks and life insurance com- 
panieSt but at least in that case the 
financing of the depression would 
have been voluntary and not com- 
pulsory. 

Would give savers a voice 

IT WOULD have been done by those 
who believed in the policies being fol- 
lowed, and not arbitrarily forced upon 
mitlions of small savers who have not 
and do not know what has been going 
on. The point is put somewhat dif- 
ferently but very pointedly by the re- 
port of the Twentieth Century Fund*s 
Committee : 

Human nature being what it la, gov- 
ernment oJUclals tend to convineo them- 
iielves that eas^y money is jjc^fid frir Uie 
country and are supported in that beUef 
by millions of citizens who wish to bor- 
row cheaply. Conseciuently the normal 
cheek on excessK'e borrowing imposed 
by rising interest rates is removed, or 
postponed, until the burden of debt has 
become too heavy to be borne. 

It 13 commonly assumed that the 
principal reason why private inves- 
tors have not bought government 
bonds is because the interest rate is 
too low. Another reason is that, with 
the exception of the Savings Bonds, 
no machinery has been set up to reach 
the private investor. A third reason 
may be that he does not have alto- 
gether complete confidence in the 
strength of the Government's credit, 
and prefers to have an intermediary 
between himself and government 
bonds, such as a baiik or insurance 
company. 

It is commonly assumed also, and 
undoubtedly true, that the principal 
reason why the Government has not 




Tliat*s the record of Noel 
and Co., whose modernized 
plant af NashviNe, Tenn>, uses 
Frick two-sfoge compressors 
for making 110 tons of ice and 
holding low temperatures in 
2*4 tniNion cubic feet of cold 
storage spoce. In a typical 
season they freeze 4 or 5 mil- 
lion pounds of eggs alone> 



Recent improvements in re- 
frigerating maeliinery hove 
been as remarkable as those 
made in motor cars. Give your 
business the advontages of 
modern Frick Refrigeration: 
write 



69% RETURN 

IN 30 OAVS 




Our records show IhaE 
hS^lf dI our guests re- 
lurrt every tJ-urty d^ys. 



Rat«s irom; 
IS StNOL£»$e DOUftLE 



l6TKaK WASH IKGTON , DX. 




ODaufair 

CNJ C/ ST. LOUIS 



ADDRESSING MACHINES 

The modern Elliott system is practically silent because it eliminates metal 
punching presses and metal address plates. The quiet Elliott typewriteable 
stencil has made sound proof addressing rooms out of date. 

L Mode in Combridg*, Moii. Sold everywhere, ioolc in four fefephone boofc^ 
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Only 
FAIR 
DEALERS 




MANHFACniRERS »{ef<kiii|; tci redu«*« 
prffdiieliun and distriliiJlii»ri r^iMls 
will find mnti y ad vim iu|it's in Ntirth 
Caroluui* Hut rSnrt h C simliiij;! ^ anlw no 
€in4? to S4'rk IcK-uficiii uilliin its Ix^nlrrs 
ff-upcctinK loni; hciiirH of ivt^rk Jit fnw |>ny, 
SH(*at Fi^liop optTutor^ ntc tin^s fJrum*.' I 
The ndvaiilji|Z4-» Ir^.ti'i1 hi-lnw (^nuldt- in- 
diislry in Ntirth (InriJiriii tii prcii^hh* fair 
working ronditioriH and fail" %«nfrf'»>«« 

rtkodit iiiiis^ yiW\ liiitl i% rovul M t.'lt:Mfne 
in North lUirfdinu. 

North C''^rnlin« ofTcr!^ yon; 

u hivh M'lhii'i's ■■jipital itivesiment and 
lo\«<?rB prcKinrlum aw^t 

Efficient IS'attve^Born Labor 

ii u n n - 1 ft n fled Le u ' '*'n 

tax strnctnr*" and StaU^ laHU <'on- 
Struclivc In husin*>S3 

Sirnie^if^ Intention 

over 55 of th«* c*nmlry*?^ lot id pispii - 
lutioti livtrs V J thin a iviilt* ratline 

Ftenlijut J¥fiir Ma Uriah 

Ample Eeonimtirnl Pittrer 

Etce I le n I Tm n .**po rial to n Faei I it ie» 

Competent ii^dnnlrial rnjiiiipers will 
supply fuolsi rHuliiij; In your husin('B§E. 
>\ ril<* Industrial ni*i*ii4m, lUntm So. 37, 
D('partm«^itl of f ^tfinMrrvfttioti ami lK-vt.')-> 
opnit^iit, iialcigh. North l^^irolina. 

Carolina 

HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 




Outs Me the con- 
gested areas > , . 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 



tried to sell more of its bonds to pri- 
vate investors is because it has been 
able to sell them much more cheaplj^ 
to banks and insurance companies. 

Results are clear 

BUT, whatever the reasons for the 
method followed, one result is only 
too transparently clear: 

By borrowing almost exclysively from 
banks and insurance companies, the Gov- 
c rnfrient has not onJy been able to main* 
lain an artificlaUy low rate of interest 
but. even more* it has been extraordinar- 
ily successful in prc*venflnfj a.ny normal 
check upon excessive borrowing and it 
has avoided thus far any te^t of how the 
people really feel toward that borrowing. 

One unfortunate result of keeping 
the rate of interest down has been 
to reduce bank earnings and the in- 
come of insurance companies. Tens 
of millions of small savers and life 
insurance policy holders have suf- 
fered in consequence. Life insurance 
premiums have gone up and divi- 
dends on policies have gone down. In- 



terest on other kinds of bonds has 
been forced do\^Ti by the Govern- 
ment's easy money policy. 

But the all imfxjrtant question now 
is not whether savers, investors and 
life insurance beneficiaries are receiv- 
ing as much return on their money 
as they are entitled to. What really 
matters is to keep these colossal 
trustee investments safe and sound 
to protect the great masses of the 
American people. 

This is possible only if a halt is 
called to continued huge government 
deficits and borrowing. What shifts 
should or will take place in the own- 
ership of these bonds in future years 
cannot of course be foreseen at the 
present time. 

What can be seen right now is that, 
if these investments are to remain se- 
cure, the Government must develop 
an increasing ability and determina- 
tion to meet its expenses more nearly 
out of revenues and depend less upon 
borrowing, especially from the banks 
and fiduciary institutions in general. 
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Self -Help! What kind of silly old notion is that? 
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One of the reasons so many of the coun- 
try's leaders read The Kew York Times in 
preference to other newspapers is that they 
actually get more 7i€wb in The Times, 

In 1937, for instance, The Times pubUshed 
32,150,260 lines of news. This was 1,841,530 
lines more than were published by any other 
newspaper. Exclude from the measure of 
other newspapers features extmneous to the 
news that do not appear in The Times — 
comics, pu2zles, fiction and the like — and the 
news in The Times measured some 3,000,000 
lines more than in any other newspaper. 

This volume of news is significant. But 
of far greater significance is its character. 
Prompt, complete, factual -undistorted by 



bias, suppression or sensationaUsm— the news 
report of The Times is universally recognized 
for standards of enterprise and performance 
that have riever been surpassed. And among 
the first to recognize its superior qualities 
are leaders in the newspaper craft itself. 

The greatest privilege of the American 
citizen is the right to think for himself. No 
matter who tries to influence his thinking— 
and many do — no one can dictate his thinking. 
No one can, that is, so long as he has access 
to the facts. By reporting more facts, by 
confining its interpretation to objective and 
reasonable explanation. The Times more than 
any other newspaper helps Americans exercise 
intelligently the right to think for themselves. 



"ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 



chamber Studies the Labor Act 



Congress should at once under- 
take an extensive investigation of the 
results of the operation of the Labor 
Relations Act, in the opinion of a com- 
mittee of the Department of Manu- 
facture of the United Slates Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In a report presented to the Cham- 
ber directors,* the committee de- 
clares that such an investigation is 
necessary to enable Congress to de- 
termine whether the pubUc interest, 
as well as the interests of al! parties 
directly concerned, would be better 
served by the repeal of the Act or by 
prompt correction of its manifest de- 
ficiencies. 

The committee's studies reveal 
that, although expressly intended to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes, 
the Labor Relations Act has unques- 
tionably led to many labor contro- 
versies that would not have arisen 
otherwise. It quotes government sta- 
tistics revealing that there were more 
strikes in the first ten months of 19S7 
than in any of the past 20 and that 
more than 50 per cent of these con- 
troversies grew out of disputes about 




• Taxes on companies in the 
Associated System amount to 
$18,191,860 a year or to S49,841 
a day-holidays included, 

Giganlic as is Ihis loial, it is 
not so alarming as the rate at 
which the tax burden is increas- 
ing . For Ihe 12 months ended 
October 31, 1937i the increase 
over the previous 12 months 
was 28.6 ^'b. In Ihe pasi 5 years 
taxes on companies now in the 
System increased 77%. 

Utilities wish lo conlribule 
Iheir share to the cost of gov- 



collective bargaining and union rec- 
ognition. Discussing this situation, 
the committee says in part : 

Some government officialE fittribule the 
acute outbreak of strikes in 1937 to the 
wideapreaU rpfu«.'il of employers to rcc- 
ogntze the rights asBured to workers 
under the Labor Relations Act. As a 
matter of fact» certain of the "unfair 
labor practices" proscribed by the Act 
are so vaguely and ambiguously defined 
that no employer, however jealous be 
may be in tr^^ins to comply with the law, 
can be ^ure to avoid violating it. 

Inspires controversy 

MOREO\'^R, the Act itself has provid- 
ed a direct Btimulu^s to interunion conlro- 
versiea and to strikes for organiEailonal 
purposes In sitoations where no violation 
of the statute by employers has even 
been aOeged. In many instances, em- 
ployees' rights of selfHirganization have 
been ignored by labor organimtlons 
seeking to force unwilling workers Into 
their membership. 

By way of example* the Liibor Rcla- 
tions Board has so applied the Art as to 
prevent employers from bargaining al all 
for a considerable period with organ ixa* 
tions repreaenting their employees. The 
Act has also been construed in such a 
way as to require abrogation of an agree- 



$5D,DDD 
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FORTHKES 

einmeni. Bui when tdxes on 
utilities become excessive, the 
industry's credit is impaired, 
and it is unable to atliacl all the 
funds necessary loi new con- 
struction. As a result, service 
to customers may suffer* 



TAXES mCBEASE 77% 

1932 510,242,037 

1933 Il,244,3t2 

1934 13.052,284 

193S 13.885,221 

193$, . , , . IS,250J13 
1937' .... je,ldl,BGa 

* 12 monlha ended Oel, 31, 



ment between an employer and a labor 
organization which - ^ ■ n ntly was 
founds through a Bo:i cted elec* 

tion» actually to repn m majority 

of the employees concerned The Board 
has even held that an employer was$ vio* 
Jatlng the statute when hv agreed lo the 
terms of a strike i^onlement proposed by 
a Htate concnhition board. 

Other instances might be cited to show 
the unanticipated effects of the Act in 
actual operation. Thus» the Board has 
held an employer in violation of the Act 
because he took slepH to encourage col- 
l£»ctlve barj*aininK amonpr his employees. 
It haH held another employer in violation 
because of acts to diseouraKe collective 
bargaining and a third employer in vio- 
lation because he failed to use his "con- 
trol" over his employees to prevent them 
from intimidating a union orj^anixer by 
whom they tlid not choose lo be repre- 
sented. 

Instead of removing obstructions to 
commerce, one of the stated purposes set 
forth in the statute, the Act has been so 
administered as to interfere with lefjiti- 
mato mana^rement functions and to pro- 
duce deterrents to the free flow of com* 
nierce. For example, enforcement of 
company rules intended to promote efft- 
ciency and continuity of production has 
been held to constitute an unfair labor 
practice when the employees aJtected 
were active union members. 

In cases involving allegations that em- 
ployees were dlKcharj^cd because of 
lininn activities, certain declislons of the 
Wi'iit f} have had the effect of encouraging 
employees to engage in soldiering and 
insubordination. Testimony presented In 
behalf of employers who had discharged 
fmpioyees on the grounds of Inetflciency 
has been disbelieved for wholly contra- 
dictory reasons. In one case, the Board 
refused to give credence to a witness for 
un employer because of his obvioun eag- 
erness to testify J In another case because 
of an apparent unwiUtngnes^ to testify 
f rifely. 

Workers' views ignored 

WITH regard to cases in%'olvtng deter- 
mination of appropriate units, the Board 
has, in a number of instances, disregard- 
ed the desires of substantial groups of 
workers for representation through la- 
bor organ iEat ions of their own choice. 
The Board has frequently used Its power 
to designate the appioprlate units in 
such a way as to require members of one 
labor organisation to be represented for 
collective bargaining purpose;^ by mem- 
bers of a ri%^al organization. 

These are among the reasons that have 
led not only employers but labor organi- 
zations as well lo criticize both the Act 
and the Board's interpretations. The 
ciuestion thii^ arit=ies: 

Has the Board construed and adminis- 
tered the Act in such a way as to carry 
out the intent of Congress? 

To the extent that the Board may have 
exceeded its jurisdiction or may have 
misinterpreted the Act in particular 
cases, the remedy lies with the courts. 
It would seem to be the function of Con- 
however, to determine to what 
- e the purposes it desired the Act 

•A <oyy til iht rrptirt miiy Iw uLlainctl by writiM 
1(f the Department of M,iiicif:icttjrr> riianiiitr uf 
f Vmrncrce uf the t "nitetf States, 
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to accomplish hav<* be^en fiilflllod. For ex- 
ample, whulhor or not Con>4ri?*^ti sn in* 
tended, the* Act has pieventeti t^itipUtyt^i s 
from taUinj; \*'h(illy legitimate wtopH to 
pi'Otect their own fuiptnyees from cot^f- 
rion anti violenci* by labof orfrttnlzations 
with which tho employees liiive not 
wvlshcd to become associated. 

An analysis of recent Board deci- 
mom indieuting some of the problems 
faced by employers in trying to com- 
ply fully with the terms of the Act 
Is made a part of the report which 
says in closing ; 

*Thi^ough investigation by the ap- 
propriate committee* fimplt* evidence 
could be produced to enable Congrt^ss 
to determine whether or not any fed- 
eral tribunal, no matter hQ%v compe- 
tently staffed, could eifectively ad- 
miaister a statute which requires the 
passing of judgment upon the mo- 
tives and conduct of tens of thou- 
sands of employers in their day- by- 
day relations with individual em- 
ployees and their representatives as 
well.*' 



For Men at 



The Top 



^OES the word **boss" suggest 
power undeserved? An advertisement 
of the great London house of Self- 
ridge & Company thinks it does, and 
confides that the word in its modern 
sense was imported from this country 
* 'where it originally meant a person 
who pulled wires in political in- 
trigue/' 

For that matter, it still means all 
of that, and the point of the adver- 
tisement is not the derivation of an 
Americanism, but in its display of the 
distinctions made between '*boss" and 
"leader" by a British trade paper: 

The* boss drives his men; the leader 
coaches them. 

The boss depends upon authority; the 
leader on good will. 

The boss inspires fear; the leader in- 
spires enthusiasm. 

The boss says "I"; the leader says 
*'we." 

The bos.^ < ■ : ■ i i time''; the 

leader ^ets ^ me. 

The boHS nxin InnjuLr tr>r the break- 
down; the leader fixes the breakdown. 

The boas knows how it is done; the 
leader shows how. 

The boss make^ work a drudgery; the 
leader makes it a l'^^iuv 

The boss says " Gm"; the leader B^yii 
''Let 'a go.*' 

How apt are the contrasts every 
executive may judge for himself* One 
certain fruit of managerial responsi- 
bility—whatever its designation -is 
that the tone and quality of its in- 
terpretation will permeate the whole 
organization for better or worse. 




Does your letterhead express 
your business prestige? 

A traditionally famous hotel, the Greenbrier in White 
Sulphur Springs. Evci'V detail of its service— perfect. And 
Its letterhead— /^//rr / ^ v/^ too, 

Mr. Loren Johnston, General Manager, w^7llted a letter- 
head as fine as the classic columns of his portico, as fresh 
and crisp as his tabic linens, as pleasing as the rhythm of his 
dinner luair urchestra> The paper he chose was Strathmore. 

Every business represents itself on paper/I he prestige of 
that representation depends largely upon the twprcsshe qual- 
ity of its letterhead. A letter on STRATH MORE bond* costs 
less than 1 % more than the same letter written on the cheap- 
est paper you might buy. And when you write a letter on 
SFR.ATHMORE PARCHMENT, the finest paper that can be 
made, it costs only 2.9% more- At so little difference in cost, 
such extra effectiveness is true economy. 

* STRATH M (IRK KONii, Arnvriiti"! huJhr^ ^S'fn n^tr ifiUfrfif 
hinJ^Jhr/fUrlj* htu-ivn us srRA'rHMtmt; Hicmvv'^AY Kchsn, 

THE STRATH MORE BUSJN^ESS PERSOXALITV CHECK LIST sho^M aI\ the 
w^iya in vviiiL-li a bustness h, si'i ii nn J iud^ed bj"^ It* public, g-hes a{\ thf iXppmnmLe jiKtan 
impiirCaiit ty war business- Wmfl I' J.iy for jour copy of this €ht.\'k Ij^t to Dept. T4, 



STRITHMORI 



MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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High Wages — Buf No Jobs 



(Continued from page 26) 
in. Lewis was a soft coal miner from 
Iowa with no experience in the an- 
thracite field, but he was a fluent 
and dynamic talker. Already most 
large industries had adjusted their 
war-peak wage schedules or were 
then doing so* But Mr* Lewis ignored 
the fact that the anthracite schedule 
had heen established as a temporary 
expedient, and threatened a strike 
unless still further increases were 
granted. As a result of this situation, 
President Wilson appointed a com- 
mission which eventually allowed an 
increase that averaged a little more 
than 17 per cent for all mine em- 
pJoyees. 

Tliis agreement of 1920 was clever- 
ly timed to expire March 31, 1922^ 
the same date on which the union 
contract with the bituminous op- 
erators expired, a stroke that Mr, 
Lewis characterized as "an achieve- 
ment of no mean consequence," 

So it came about that* in April, 
1922, under his leadership, all of the 
anthracite miners and all of the 
bituminous miners over whom the 
United Mine Workers had control 
were called out for still liigher wages. 
The fuel industry was paralyzed, 

A strike in the anthracite region 
entails a much higher expense than 
that suffered by any other industry 
in a similar situation. When a fac- 



tory is closed the machinery can be 
greased to prevent rust, a watchman 
put in charge and the door locked* 
Not so the deep hard coal mine. 

Such a mine, even when shut down, 
costs about 75 cents a ton daily on 
its normal production, as so many 
men have to look after the machinery. 
Millions of gallons of water must be 
pumped out just as if the mines were 
operating. 

After the colliery stops working* 
Ihe repair gang goes in immediately, 
and this group alone constitutes 
about one-third of the men required 
to operate the mine. Slopes and gang- 
ways at various levels, sometimes 
stretching 15 to 20 miles helow 
ground, must be patrolled; slips and 
convulsions repaired , broken timbers 
replaced, transportation lines kept 
intact and the ventilation system 
kept in order. 

Idleness is expensive 

A MAJOR strike in the anthracite re- 
gion when it is producing 300,000 tons 
daily costs the companies $225,000 a 
day for operating expenses without a 
ton of coal being mined. But the great- 
est loss in the post-war anthracite 
strikes has not been the expense of 
keeping up the properties, but the 
loss of the fuel markets to other 
fuels. These are the losses that today 




"Fm picketing the next outfit going tn here as 
sooti as I find out who it hV^ 



are sending the idle miner to "boot 
legging" or stealing coal and putting 
his family on the relief rolls. 

To the young and inexperienced 
man, a strike is an exciting adven- 
ture. Older men do not want strikes 
because they know that the women 
and children must pay a bitter price, 
whatever the outcome. 

The strike of 1922 lasted 160 days. 
It cost the mine owners about $35,- 
OOOpOOO, the miners more than $100.- 
000*000 in wages and the mining com- 
munities severe hardships that can- 
not be measured in dollars. It was 
settled by the Hammond Commission 
with no change in the wage scale, un- 
der an agreement that was to con- 
tinue until August 31, 1923. 

During that period I was active 
in the industry and I say without 
hesitation that the most the miners 
expected to get from a new agree- 
ment was a continuance of their cur- 
rent wage and hour scale in the face 
of falling wages in most other large 
industries. But they demanded a 20 
per cent increase and other conces- 
sions when the negotiations began 
early in the summer, and September 
], 1923, they went out on strike. 

In the meantime a most extraor- 
dinary thing had happened. Governor 
Pinch ot, of Pennsylvania, acting as a 
self-appointed arbitrator, called a 
meeting of operators and union offi- 
cials to Harrisburg and, on August 
29, with Mrs, Pinchot sitting beside 
him, announced that the miners 
should have a flat increase of ten 
per cent. The miners were no less 
amazed than the operators. After 
some further negotiation, the new 
agreement was signed on that basis, 
to expire August 31, 1925, One fea- 
ture of it recognised the eight -hour 
day which the operators had granted 
at the start of negotiations. 

The great strike of 1925, however, 
was the blow that beat the anthracite 
industry to its knees. It lasted ITO 
days, the longest strike in the his- 
tory of the industry. To make mat- 
ters worse it ran over the winter 
months, forcing consumers to turn to 
substitute fuels to keep from freez- 
ing. 

Remembering the long strike of 
but three years earlier, the public be- 
came hostile toward the industry. 
Thousands of customers and millions 
of tons were lost to other fuels for 
all time as a result. 

The great strike cost the operators 
between $65,000,000 and $75,000,000; 
it cost the striking miners more than 
$1,000,000 a day in lost wages. But 
the greatest loss^ — which has con- 
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Who is the real friend of Labor ? 



W 



H A I kind of future do these youngsters face? k 
IS for us to determine. 

They were born in a country made great by the numhtrr 
and quality of its jobs. Their chance to make a good 
living wiil turn upon the freedom ro create new enter- 
prises* to give scope to new ideas, to offer employment, 
to put more comforts and conveniences in the hands ot 
more and more people. 

What will be the source of their jobs? 

Their jobs get down to the men behind the jobs— to the 
enterprisers, proprietors, managers* to those who dig up 
the money to back a business and are responsible for 
its solvency. 

Courage is their stock in trade. 

They have an idea for improving an old way or doing 
something in a new way. They see a market for it. 

In order to put a man on the job of making things for 
that market they must first provide plants and tools 
before "demand" begins to operate* 

But buying materials, setting up machines, taking on 
personnel is not enough. Somebody has to find custom- 
ers. Purchasing agents, stores, have to be convinced 
before they will stock the merchandise. 

The public must be told, over and over again, of the 
worth of the things the worker makes. No holidays in 
that salesmanship. Let it lag and stock backs up in the 
warehouses and grows old on the shelves, factory 
scheduks shrink, wheels stop, layoffs are an unpleasant 
necessity. 



Back of every job is a mauagm'iai skill that replaces 
the worn-out tools, persuades new money to come in, 
that sees to it that the cash is always there for the 
regular payment of wages and salaries. 

Whatever balks or hinders a manager in this time- 
tested process comes home to the worker. What hurts 
the manager in his effort to bring workers and tools 
and customers together — by demagog and racketeer 
— hurts those who hope to give their youngsters a 
better start than they had . . , Ami what Mps mamtgt- 
mmt helps ymi! 




Thh aciverthemeitt h pitblhhetl hy 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

It is the tenth of a stTiL'S appearing in Iht' Sutuniity 
Ihenhig Ptnt atid inhcr publicatioas. The ninth h 
printed on page 69- 

OuT subscribers will recognize in it the spirit by which 
N*/ //(?«■,* B/iiffieis is guided and the purpose it serves — 
to encourage straight chinking about business and its 
relations with government. 

If the mejjsage interests you, we are prepared to supply, 
upon request, copies in poster size for bulletin boards, 
and in leaflet form for distribution. Mats for newspaper 
use and electros for house organs are available. Write 
NATIONS BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C 



1/ are iuttrtitrd itt a ipeaa! pamphlti nti thh itthjnt, u'*/te: NATION'S 
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linued for ten years and which will 
continue for another ten— the loss to 
miners and mine owners because of 
lost markets, makes these figures 
look like small change. 

From this strike neither side gained 
anything. After 170 days the men 
picked up their tools under the same 
conditions that obtained when they 
laid them dow^. Mr Lewis had de- 
manded a ten per cent increase for 
contract miners, and sundry other 
raises for other work. He arbitrarily 
broke off negotiations at Atlantic 
City when the operators would not 
meet these demands. 

A compilation of editorial com- 
ment from all over the country^ hos- 
tile to the Lewis attitude, just before 
the strike makes a sizeable volume. 

It shows that there was no mystery 
as to the identity of the Pied Piper 
who led the anthracite miners to dis- 
aster. 

In 1924 the commercial production 
of anthracite was approximately 84,- 
800.000 tons, according to reports 
from the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines, The same source shows a 
comparative figure of 51JO0,000 tons 
for 193G, a drop of almost 40 per cent. 

In this time the New England mar- 
ket declined 66 per cent; the New 
York market, largest of the group, 
37 per cent; the western market al- 
most 83 per cent; the Canadian mar- 
ket, 65 i)er cent; and even Pennsyl- 
vania decreased its anthracite usage 
by almost half. Much of this tonnage 
was lost in markets where population 
and normal fuel demands were in- 
creasing. 

Try to save niarkets 

IN 1932 the mining companies made 
a determined effort to halt the down- 
ward curve of demand by lowering 
labor costs and coal prices. The agree- 
ment which ended the strike in 1926 
provided that either side could re- 
open the wage question under stipu- 
lated conditions. Conferees repre- 
senting both sides were to meet and, 
if in 30 days they failed to agree, all 
issues were to be referred to a board 
of two men, one named by each group. 

In August, 1932, the mine owners 
proposed a wage scale reduction of 
35 per cent on the ground that only 
a reduction in price could save the 
anthracite market. Conferees of op- 
erators and miners met. failed to 
agree, and in October the miners 
named Frank Morrison, a labor union 
official, to represent them. The op- 
erators named George Rublee, a law- 
yer and diplomat of wide experience, 
as their representative. The wage 
agreement provided that, "should the 
board of two fail to agree within 90 
days* it may enlarge the board to an 
odd number, in which event a major- 



ity vote shall be binding/' The two 
arbitrators failed to agree in the 
specified time. In a subsequent report, 
Mr, Rublee wrote; 

It scconiinjjly sfjc^med to me to be; the 
duty fjf Mr, Morrlflon and myself, when 
wc» found that we could not agree, to 
enlarge thp board to an odd number. 
Otherwise the constitution of the board 
would be a futUe act and the purpoKp 
of the fiarlies to tht* wa^e agreement in 
providrng for the appointment of a board 
would be frujft rated. Mr. Morrison, how- 
fver, did not ajrree with me, statin is; in 
hia opinion the words "may enlarge the 
board to an odd number'* merely confer* 
red an optional power. 

There the matter was deadlocked 
in the spring of 1933. But, with 70 
per cent of the production cost of 
anthracite represented by labor and 
with the need for lower prices press- 
ing with increasing force, the op- 
erators continued to work for a lower 
rate which they believed would 
eventually mean a higher annual in- 
come for the miner. 

A wire ends the parley 

ON April 26, 1933, a committee of 
six operators and six officials of the 
United Mine Workers, including Mn 
Lewis, were in Philadelphia to dis- 
cuss the matter further and had al- 
ready held several meetings. What 
the outcome would have been had 
I heir deliberations continued will 
never be known, because, on the af- 
ternoon of that day, a telegram from 
Miss Frances Perkins, newly appoint- 
ed Secretary of Labor, brought the 
conference to a standstill. Miss Per- 
kins* message said in part; 

Due to pending^ legislation concerning 
reduced houra of operation and due to 
posJJibility of improved financial condi- 
ttons bringing about a rise in prices it 
is my suKgeation you delay conference 
on any change in present wage wcnle fitr 
30 dayF. If it is your joint wish, J wiii be 
Iliad to have Department of Labor Di- 
vision of Information and Special Studies 
malce thorough and complete study of 
all problems and probable effect on wage 
structure involved. 

There the matter was dropped and 
the markets have declined still fur- 
ther in the succeeding four years. It 
was just about the time of Secretary 
Perkins' telegram that the unem- 
ployed miners in the southern part of 
the anthracite region began to steal 
coal from the hills — euphemistically 
called **bootlegging' — and sell it to 
truckers^ not only without inter- 
ference from the state authorities but 
with considerable encouragement 
from them. 

The ills of anthracite are several. 
Bootlegging is demoralizing the mar- 
kets where it is being sold, Canada *3 
excise duty of 50 cents a ton is a 
hjindicap, Soviet coal coming into 
New England without any tariff is 
tough competition. Railroad rates 
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have been reduced in some instances 
but in olhcris are still too high. There 
are too many sizes of anthracite, 
which means added expense, and 
there are too many poorly equipped 
and poorly financed retailers- 

It would be helpful if the istate and 
municipal authorities in eastern 
Pennsylvania would burn anthracite 
in all public buildings. 

These ills, however, all lumped to- 
gether, do not mean half as much to 
the mine owner, the mine worker or 
the fuel buyer as the great hurdle 
of a wage scale that is too high for 
the industry to support. 

The bootleg miners have told the 
governor, newspaper men and sun- 
dry visitors that they would like to 
leave their illegal livelihood, in which 
they make only two or three dollars 
a day, if they could only go back to 
legitimate mining. It is presumed that 
they mean go back at the prevailing 
union wage, because none has ever 
been quoted otherwise. But if they 
had continued to work at a rate some- 
thing above what they earn in a boot- 
leg hole and something below what 
Mr. Lewis has forced the industry to 
pay, there would have been no boot- 
ies: holes. 



Wages buy more 

IN comparing the anthracite miner's 
wages with other rates of pay, it 
should be remembered that he docs 
not live in a high cost area. Instead 
he lives in towns or villages where 
rents are low and prices of food and 
clothing are well under metropolitan 
figures. In most instances he has 
2 oom for a kitchen garden if he wants 
one and always has easy access to 
some form of farmers' market 

But, these conditions notwithstand- 
ing, his daily and hourly wage rate 
lias been arbitrarily pushed up and 
his hours shortened. 

So. while Governor Earle's newest 
Anthracite Commission draws up 
plans for "cooperative marketing/' 
and Congress ponders the Guffey- 
Boland bill for federal control of 
anthracite, and John L* Lewis bat- 
tles for new worlds to command in 
the steel and automobile industries, 
50,000 or more idle hard coal miners 
wait in vain for the call to come back 
to the colliery* 

But, waiting disconsolately for 
their relief checks to come, working 
illegally in hazardous and unventi^ 
lated bootleg holes, or trying to ac- 
custom their calloused fingers to un- 
familiar tasks, the one-time anthra- 
cite miners have one consolation: 

John L. Lewis never allowed the 
wage rate to be cut, as happened at 
one time or another in nearly every 
other industry. Wages weren't cut, 
they were just stopped. 
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THERE IS A 

REPUBLIC HOSE 

THAT d^aCtCli, SUITS 
YOUR NEEDS 



it AUei 37 Years ol lield aud laboratory re- 
search. Republic has developed a grade and size of mechanical 
rubber hose lo meel every need in manufacluiing, mining, aqri- 
cultural, ItanspoHolion and pubUc service operolions. Through 
□ large group ol reliable mill supply distiibuiors, Jhese requiie- 
ments are beirig served by prompt delivery oi Bepublic Hose in 
all seclions ol Ihe couatry. 

Republic Hose is built to Ihe highesi standards of quality known 
to the rubber industry and you can always rely on il !o give you 
complele satisfaciion. 

REPUBLIC RUBBER 



Man u loci uf ex 5 oi HOSE 
BELTING • PACKING 
MOLDED PHODUCTS 



Division 

YOUNGSTOWIf, OHIO 



OF Itt BuiBfrU ANI> 
TIRE COBPOHATION 



OR Din AEFUILIC RDBBElt MIODUCTS PHOH TOUR DISTHlBUTOfl 



LISTEN IN!... YOU'LL LEARN HOW 



Kimpak 



CREPE 
WADDING 



ADDS TO PROFIT— CUTS SHIPPING DAMAGE 



I . " 1 1 nw can Kt ^f p AK* h e Ip hs increase profi ts?" 
A- "By protecting your merchandise so that 
dealers receive fuJt benefit of its 'eye 
appear. Tlien they cari speed up turnover 
which boosts yoi^r sales/' 
Q. "Just how does kimpak ^^ive us that 
advantage?'* 

A. **lt's specially designed to absorb the 
shocks th a t da rnage ha rd woot I , j ■ L i - 1 1 c or 
bright metal surfaces. Free of din ci |.irit — 
it will not harm the finest finish.'* 
Q- *'Is KIMPAK suitable for packing every- 
thing we make?" 

A. ''Yes. You can adapt it to any product, 
from fragile idiletry containers to expen- 
sive furniture, KlMi^AK comes in rolls, 
sheets and pads — each available in a large 
variety of sizesn" 

Q. *TVill KIMPAK increase the efl^ciency of 
our shipping room ? '* 

A. "*Yes, KIMPAK is as easy to use as a 
piece of string — ends all muss, fuss and 
waste in the shipping room." 



FREE! 



PORTFOLIO OF KIMPAK 

ttirn man iboui 
KIMPAKf Wr»l«iur 
iiBirf St SiIbs Office 
for FREE portfolld t>t 
sjmpFts. Picas r use 
fm letterhciil. 





KIIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 

Sil«s Offices: S S. Micliiean Ave,. Chicago 122 42iid St,. New York City 510 W, Sth St., Los Angtlts 
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The Factor speaks: 

A hundrcfj years 
ago the grent artist, 
t riiik^thvirik* rjrew 
this significant 
picture and callec] it 
"Minri o\ er Matter ' 
. . , Thirty centuries 
of progress lay tie- 
twecn the hori^r drawn vehit^le an it the fiiil- 
■way train <»n the viaduct. Hut CVuikshanlc's 
picture betMrue tjiliwileie within century, 
trim pa red with the airplatie or the stream* 
'ners nf tcKlay. his queer little engine looks 
anti^iuated as his hackney roach , . . The 
ibusiness man. selling on open atcoynt, is 
ollowing an age-old cu&tonu Changing ceo- 
tiortiic conditions, however, require iniprcjved 
methods. The modern factor* hy absKirbing 
credit rmk and cashing accounts receivable, 
oflfers a ser\ ice well adapted to present -day 
requirements but baiwd uj>c>n sound and 
well-tried business principles. 




James Talcott, Inc* 

22$ Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Se-vcii Oood Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 

* OffM'l brat ki"!'* itL*nnil Imk'iimflml frci'tlnrn of 
niuiL*tiivnt fur I't^nltr swinji type* vi'titUaturs — 
liisuiL* pdrfcvi veinirmluii wn limit ctrnuttlits on4 
wlnii. 

,3. t*ernmniMi1 iiii'lEil-tD-nii^lLil InsitJilLitlim, ftri'- 
vt;iit3 a\\ lonMi'LiliiF!: due to vlUratUtii 4>r waUi 
fir ft' 1 1 ill 

4. \Q ItK'r more light antl air. 
% Qukl^, siiuplc, fofil-tiroof opera tinn 

Willi ImtcI t\«i^t \\v lii^l 

ci)li>rii 9kM ?itsiiiri, i 
T, UediR'es room lenji^vi ai uk- in dcj^refs. 
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HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

iftdutffiat Dirifi&n 

1047 Jicknon St.. j uncivil le, Wii, 

S*nd complete RA-TOX details at once* 
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Getting af fhe Labor Board's Mind 



fConiinued from page 11} 
in the Inland Steel case now before 
the Board. 

9» Question: Does the Board take the 
position that employees have a right 
to change their representatives after 
they have been designated by the 
Board ? 

Answer: Yes, they may do so, but 
the Board will not grant frequent 
elections. Each case is handled ac- 
cording to the prevailing conditions. 
Where a change is allowed, any pre- 
vious agreement must be carried out. 

10* QuesHdn: Can an employer who 
has agreed to negotiate with a union 
but refuses to discuss a den[iand for 
a closed shop be held to have refused 
to bargain collectively? 

Answer: Collective bargaining im- 
plies a willingness to discuss any em- 
ployee request or dDmand, The em- 
ployer should not flatly refuse to dis- 
cuss any demand. The question of 
whether he has refused to bargain 
collectively will depend in every case 
upon the facts and the employer's 
attitude. 

II.Queslion; What kind of informa- 
tion» if any, may an employer give 
to his employees to combat mislead- 
ing statements of union organizers, 
or to answer their questions regard- 
ing the advisability of joining a union, 
or to explain the meaning of the Act ? 

Answer: This is one of the most 
perplexing questions which manage- 
ment has faced. The Board has given 
no comprehensive answer though it 
has in various cases ruled upon spe- 
cific acts* My advice Is: Do not do or 
say anything which can be construed 
as interference in the employee's 
right to decide for himself whether 
he will join a union or which one he 
will join, 

I believe the employer has the right 
to provide accurate information re- 
garding the ^nancial facts or the poli- 
cies of his business to refute false 
statements by union organizers, but 
it is unwise for him to enter into any 
arguments with his employees about 
such matters. It is unsafe for him to 
interpret the meaning of the Act to 
his employees. The Board has held 
that an employer who posted his ex- 
planation of the Act, which the Board 
had not approved, violated the Act, 
In a small plant where the employer 
comes Into frequent contact with his 
employeeSt it may be impossible not 
to answer questions put to him, but he 
should make it plain in every case 
that the employee has the right and 
duty to decide who shall represent 
him, if anyone. An intent not to in- 



terfere with that right will usually 
guide the employer rightly, 

12. QuesHon: What types of discrim- 
ination under Section 8 (2) of the 
Act are prohibited, according to de- 
cision of the Board? 

Answer: There are two principal 
classes, (1) pertaining to hiring and 
tenure of employment* and (2) per- 
taining to terms and conditions of 
employment. 

In the fif^t class, the following acts 
have been held to constitute viola- 
tion: 

Requiring employee to join a particu- 
lar union. 

Requiring employee to give up mem- 
bership in outaiije union. 

Requiring employee to Bign a power of 
attorney authorizing company union to 
represent him. 

Shifting- union employee to undesirable 
working hour^;. 

Reducing puy and assigning less de- 
Nirable work. 

Paying union employees less than com- 
pany union employees for similar work. 

Failing to give estjential help in doinR 
work anstg-ned to union employee. 

In the second class these acts have 
been held to be violations: 

Discharging or laying off group of em- 
pIoyeeB to eliminate union members in- 
cluded in group, 

L*etting out work to Independent con- 
tractor to eliminate members of a labor 
union. 

Removing plant to another city to tXH- 
courage unionisation and collective bar- 
gaining. 

Discrimination against union members 
in lay-off and discharge. 

Discrimination in reinstatement fol- 
lowing lay-ofT. lock-out or strike. 

Refusal to reinstate union strikers 
guilty of v^iolence when other strikers 
also guilty of violence were reinstated, 

13, Question: What acts of employ- 
ees has the Board held as justifying 
discharge ? 

Answer: Among others, inefficien- 
cy, violation of company rules, in- 
subordination and insolence, decrease 
in production and effort, organizing 
activity on company time and prem- 
ises which interfered with discipline 
and efficiency. 

14* QuesHon: What is tlie scope of 
Section 8 (3) ? 

Answer: As decided by the Su- 
preme Court in the Associated Press 
Case, the Act does not require an 
employer to employ anyone or to re- 
tain in his employ an incompetent 
person* It permits discharge for any 
legitimate reason, but not for union 
activity, 

15. Quesffon; What kind of evidence 
is effective in presenting an employ- 
er's case at a Labor Board hearing? 

Answer: The simple truth. If the 
facts, when displayed, will convict 
you of a violation, it is better to admit 
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fault and effect a settlement without 
insisting on a Board hearing, 

16, Question: What provisions should 
be incorporated in agreements with 
employees and what ones should not 
be included? 

Answer: It is, in my opinion^ best 
for management to establisli a code 
of ethics for the guidance of employ- 
ees covering company operating poli- 
cies and to give this code to all em- 
ployees. The union agreement then 
need not be cluttered up with a lot of 
details. It is better to have the union 
agreement include: 

1. Recognition of the union. 

2. Acceptance by union of Company 
Code of Ethics. 

3. Procedure for adju^ment of griev- 
ances. 

4. Wage and hoiir provision^ in an ap- 
pendix, 

5. Reference to no cei^satinn of work. 
6* Duration of afrreement. 

Managemetit's right to employ, 
promote, demote, and discharge on 
a basis of fairness should not, in my 
opinion, be surrendered. Provisions 
establishing seniority in rights of pro* 
motion seem to me inadvisable. These 
are essential rights of management. 
Of course, you cannot act unfairly or 
arbitrarily in these matters and ex- 
pect to have satisfactory labor rela- 
tions* 

I do not approve of a provision for 
collection of union dues or the check- 
off; under most conditions, I am op- 
posed to a closed shop agreement. A 
closed shop usually involves a serious 
curtailment of management's rights 
and makes for inefficiency* although 
in some cases it has been satisfactory. 



Some general observations 

I BELIEVE that management and 
labor can get aiong satisfactorily. 
They must, if the public interest is to 
be preserved. Management and labor 
have a mutual interest which is more 
important than any other interest 
they have. Business must expand and 
prosper if employment is to expand 
and if fair wages are to be paid* An 
enterprise will survive only if if pro- 
duces the goods or services that so- 
ciety needs, wants and will pay for. 
A sound relation between manage- 
ment and Jabor is a necessity. Strikes 
are costly and senseless. 

I find that management, with some 
exceptions, recognizes the importance 
of intelligent employee-employer rela- 
tions. Most employees are intelligent 
and patriotic and will not, in the long 
run, act in a manner contrary to their 
real interests. So I am hopeful that 
"collective cooperation" will continue 
to develop. Eventually, American 
workers are going to have the kind 
of labor relations which their judg- 
ment tells them is best for them — and 
that means best for the country » 
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COURVOISIER 

COGNACS 

^'^ke ^mniij of cMapoUon" 
YgU/ too, will like it 

f-C'G [MPOfttefiS, INC.. NEW YORK 
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CHOOSE THE RIGHT METAL 

WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 




FENCE 

No one fence metal is resblanl lo 
destructive air conditions of alt 
localities. Such conditions include 
salt spray, alkali, acid or chemical 
fumca often carried in air from neigh- 
boring; oceans, mineral sotb, chemical 
plants or faclories, 

^ SUPERIOR METALS MEET Ail 

ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 

PAGE fence: is 9M|i{>lii;d in S matter 
inctnlSj one of thrm Ijest aiuvced lt> your lo- 
rnhiy. They i net inie Puge P-12 Co(>pef- 
hcarinif Ste^L Fuge-Amico ln|£ot Iron, 
Page - A Icon Aluminum^ Fniic - AlleKKeny 
StAtnlrwi Stcrf and Pjigc genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. PHfie Fence cipef!^ im- 
(mrtiiilly recctnimend ihe ntetiit nicetina 
your conditions beat. 

FENCE FACTS FRIE 

Your inquiry directed to mny ofTiee liite^ 
brlow will brini you dluitraled booklet 
'* Fence Fuel*" and refer you to neamt of 
m eonnpletcly rciponsiblc 
Page Fence Diitributori 
local eel nationMlly for free 
cofi»ultfttion»cxpert fenc- 
ing iervii-'C and rfection 
by irained crew!« 
PajJ^ F^nc^ in a product of the 
St^ft ^ Witf DjVrfjWi of Amoricmn 
ChMtn ^ C/ibti* Company, Inc. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NCW yoflH PITT&eURCH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FftAMCtSCO 
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Study Clubs for Employees 

By Dr. F. B. KIRBY 

Director of Education, the Abbott Laboratories 



It ALL began this 
way, A group of 
12 young fellows 
N our shippin^^ 
m\ decided that 
creating the sales 
back of the ship- 
ments would be 
much more inter- 
esting than pick- 
ing and packing. 
They told their 
St ory to **the front 
oflicG.*" The sales 

tk- pari meat sensed this as an oppor- 
1 unity to capture a hand-picked» care- 
fully trained list of salesman possi- 
bilitiea. 

Thus waa born our sales class of 
about four yearn ago* There was no 
hurry about this as each member of 
the class already had a job and was 
not on any waiting list. 

We conducted a series of lectures 
(or better, talks) by our department 
heads, not overlooking anything from 
purchasing to testing, research, man- 
ufacture and control, even covering 
(or touching ^ advertising, promo- 
tion, bitliog and credits, anatomy, 
common diseases, common drugs and 
their action. In this way we coached 
them fully in our products and poli- 
cies, aiming at complete coverage of 
our business. 

At times one of our salesmen or 
district managers demonstrated his 
field work problems such as approach 
and get-away, including the control of 
the interview^ leading, of course, to 
the actual sale. 

Class makes salesmen 

AFTER more than a year of this, we 
picked some excellent salesmen who 
since have demonstrated the value of 
this class work. Of course, we tried 
out sonie only to prove b<jth to them 
and us that they were not suited to 
outside work, We brought them back 
to other home office or branch posi- 
tions. 

The success of the sales class soon 
came to the attention of the employ- 
ees in other departments and our 
class grew, adding many who had not 
the slightest intention of selling 
goods. This included many young 
women who wanted to knovv more 
{ or at least something ) about the 
products for which they kept records 



FOR four years this com- 
pany has sponsored a 
plan of personnel troin- 
ing which not only helps 
workers but manage- 
ment as well 



or wrote invoices. 
With these addi- 
tions, our sales 
class for months 
showed a volun- 
tary weekly at- 
tendance of about 
80. 

These classes 
continued for two 
I years, starting at 

the close of busi- 
ness, 5 p.m., and 
running to 6:15 
p.m., sometimes later. All classes were 
held in one of our own buildings which 
probably had a lot to do with our 
success as it gave the class members 
ample time for an early dinner and 
a full evening for other things. 

The rapid growth of our business 
brought together sizeable groups of 
employees interested in subjects such 
as letter writing, aecounting. chemis- 
try and pharmacy. To meet this wider 
range of interests, the activities of 
the study club were broadened and 
its name changed. 

The club is conducted along broad- 
ly democratic lines, the effort being 
largely to give the club members 
whatever courses of instruction they 
desire. Right after the vacation pe* 
riod we send a ballot to every employ- 
ee in the home office laboratories, 
asking him to give his first, second 
and third choices in winter studies. 
These votes, and the facOity with 
which teachers can be obtained, de- 
termine what studies shall be at- 
tempted. For instance, the class sug* 
gested in glass blowing f so important 
to some of our laboratory techni* 
cians ) has had to be omitted or post* 
poned so far because we have failed 
to find a teacher. We also had dif- 
ficulty in fmding a teacher in German. 
We interviewed four teachers in pub- 
lic speaking before we finally selected 
an instructor to take charge of that 
class. 

We sensed the advisability of en- 
couraging such voluntary study work 
and, in the case of letter writing, the 
management engaged an outside ex- 
pert for one evening at an expense 
paid for by the company. 

Better English appealed to a large 
group and, in a course of ten lectures, 
we registered a record class of 1 10 out 
of about 600 (at that time * Home 
Office employees, with the best per- 
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centage of attendance of any of a 
wide variety of classes. 

It is interesting to note that classes 
in our own Abbot t-made products 
continue to prove interesting and gen- 
erally draw the largest registration 
year by year. 

To sense the large variety of sub- 
jects of interest* consider one year 
in which we had classes in advanced 
organic chemistry, demenlary chenv 
istry, better English, Abbott pro- 
ducts, brush-up stenography and 
pharmacy* 

We have had requests for classes 
in glass blowing, art and other sub- 
jects which, because of lack of time, 
inability to find teachers or too few 
applicants, have not yet been organ- 
ized* 

Many courses are free 

MANY of these classes are conduct- 
ed without cost to the member. In 
other cases, for which a teacher 
charge is necessary, we appoint a 
treasurer who keeps attendance rec- 
ords and collects the fees. 

With the addition of new subjects 
we long since outgrew the sales class 
definition and so we changed our title 
to *'The Abbott Study Club." 

Each semester the interested em- 
ployees elect a president, vice presi- 
dent and other officers. There are two 
semesters, October to December and 
January to ApriK 

This president consults with A, D. 
Brush, who conducted the original 
sales class, and with me as Director of 
Education. 

At the close of each semester's 
work, the president retires to join the 
Board of Directors of the Study Club, 
comprising the past presidents and 
two men just mentioned- The new 
president, elected from those who 
have shown unusual interest, promise 
and activity in class work, calls this 
Board together to plan for his sem* 
ester's work. Of course all Board de- 
cisions are referred to the President 
of the Company, S. DeWitt Clough, 
before final action. 

We have two or three Study Club 
dinners each year with outside or 
home talent speakers, music, motion 
pictures and other features. These 
dinners are alw^ays oversold as the 
capacity limit in our own cafeteria 
is 125, 

In some years we have had as many 
as 225 club members. 

For several years we have also had 
a Science Club for the benefit of those 
engaged in research and other scien- 
tific activities. The programs have 
consisted of talks by invited outside 
speakers and by members of our own 
research staff. 

Approximately six meetings have 
been held each year. 
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Burroughs 



NEW ELECTRIC 

DUPLEX CALCULATOR 




This new Burroujihs Electric Duplex Calcu- 
lator — complete with direct subtraction and 
two sets of accumulating dials — ^aves needless 
Htep$» in handling any accounting jab, rhere 
te no second handUng of the figures— no time 
or effort wasted. The following two examples 
iUustrate typical savings: 



INVOICING 

ti calculBtcs The L'xreitjil'inA 
stnci iirf uiniilntea fhe rc- 
stuliK into 'A i^r^nd ti^tah 
cnmpuies dl^'ount^ and, 
at a taufft of the minus 
key\ .«iuhtr£ic:[Ei discount 
from the iir«ss to ^ive The 
net rtnuli ... all In tine 
hand I i rift «he fii^ures. 



PAYROLLS 

tlompUT^* I he jircifis |*i*y 
of encii emptoyep; toliiK 
VfiriouK itudiiL^liii^nfi; and^ 
at a Tdiirh of th<* minuH 
kc'V. fiubiracia thifi toTsil 
from lUe grii^jt Iti ^i,ive The 
net p»y . . . a\1 \n one 
bandlinf^ of the ^^ur«6. 



Other calculating jobs can be handled with 
equal speed and simpltcity. For a demonstra- 
tion and complete information, telephone the 
local Burroughs office. 



INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL 

or tKe Result of o 
Single Calculation 

IN LOWER DIALS 



Any amount in lower 
dials moy be odded 



from, amount in upper 
dials by touching the 
plus key or minus key 



GRAND TOTAL 

or the Net Result 

IN UPPER DIALS 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GkNERAL ElECTRTC cuts ihe cost of mutlurn 
elecEfic water cooler iter vice to the bone! Now 
j&r a trijiing mm per day you can have a genuine; 
G-E in your oflice, reception room, score, shop» etc. 
New General Electric models are low in price, 
use very little electric current and arc built to 
deliver the same dependable service that has 
made the G-E America's favorite water cooler. 

Stflinless Steel Cooling Chamber 

This nevk- G-E development- first time offered 
in any water cooler —assures you of pure, dear, 
unadulterated drinking water during the entire 
life of the cooler. No danger of rust, corrosion 
or leaks- It's the greatest advance in water 
cooler construction in years. 

There are three new low-priced General Electric 
models — one for bottled water- and two for 
connection to local water supply, in cup service 
and bubbler types. They are beautifully styled 
and compact in size. See them at the General 
Electric dealer's and ask him to explain how 
easy you can buy one* how economical it is to 
own. General Electric Company. Commercial 
Refrigeration Section, Ncla Park, Cleveland, O. 

G'E WateT Coolers tire powered by the thr-r'ifty 

G-E SCOTCH GIANT Refrigerating Unit 
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John^ the Chart Shows Feiver Shutdoivns . . . Why? 



^^Well sir — we are Misinp preform vd 
ivire rope now — anrl that helps a lat/^ 

Preformed wire rope lessens the fre- 
quency of machine shutdowns because it 
lasts an unusually long time. And, of 
course, fewer shutdowns mean steadier 
production and reduced idle time of both 
men and equipment. 

As a matter of fact, preforming does 
more for wire rope than merely make it 
wear longer. It endows rope with at least 



ten other superior qualities, any one of 
which frequently more than justifies the 
slight differential in first cose* 

While you, as the reader of this maga- 
zine, may not personal I \' handle wire rope 
—it wiJl pay you to look into the matter 
of wire rope in your plant. It can be (and 
frequently is) a very important piece of 
equipment. Ask for details from your own 
wire rope supplier or manufacturer. 



Ask Your Owfi Wire Rope Mimufactnrer 

WIRE ROPE 




Gives Greater Dollar Value on Many Applications 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO TO 
START BUYING ACTION 



TODAY THERE IS JUST ONE GENERAL AGENCY WHOSE FIRST PURPOSE IS TO SATISFY THE AGE-OLD 
HUNGER OF PEOPLE TO KNOW ALL THAT HAS JUST RAPPENED. THAT AGENCY IS THE NEWSPAPER. DAY 
AFTER DAY IT TELLS THE RUNNING STORY . . . ANALYZES , . , CLARIFIES . . . SUMS UP FROM IT THE AVER* 
AGE MAN AND WOMAN GET MOST OF THEIR IDEAS. THUS THE NEWSPAPER PROVIDES THE ADVERTISER 
WITH HIS LARGEST AUDIENCE AND GREATEST OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD GOOD WILL AND VOLUME SALES. 



TO EYOND what he learns from per- 
sonal <3tperichci^, malt of th^t 
wh\ch the average American knows 
h whae he gels fVom h^s newspaper- 
And ic IS a liberal education, for the 
newspaper alone cells him the news 
comprehensively , . . u ic h.ippens. 

News of what happened and why 
it happened « . . and what may rea^ 
ion ably follow! 

Readers in every walk of life ex- 
pect the newspaper to help them 
understand . . . to give them ideas of 
laws and politico* of labor and busi- 
ness, of all the things they need to 
know. 

It is the dependence by the public 
on the newspaper . . , this continuing 
and highly personal reUcionsbip . , , 
which give* it such power as an ad- 
vertising medium. As chey read the 
news, readers turn consciously to the 
advertising columns. They are in the 
habit of basing most of their buying 
on what chey $ce in the newspaper* 

In CHICAGO, the newspaper 
to which . . . every day of the week - . . 
the majority of the families turn 
to keep abreast of the news is the 
Chicago Tribune. Its aggressive cdi^ 
torial policies, accurate news reports 
and many service departments and 
features appeal to people in every 
niralk of life. 



Since before the Civil War the 
Tribune has grown with Chicago . . . 
it$ oldest newspaper and its youngest. 
Ninety years of action in advancing 
the interests of the city and the na* 
tion make it the newspaper which 
the people of the Chicago territory 
follow with greatest interest and 
confidence. 

Through the columns of the 
Tribune the adv^eriiscr can address 
a constant audience of over 670jOO0 
fam il tes i n Chicago and stiburbs alone. 
He is assured of a friendly hearing 
by an attentive audience , . . already 
assembled for him. 

Every dollar the advertiser spends 
for space in the Tribune can be de* 
voted to building a sound apprecia. 
tion of h$s product and the company 
back of It. He need waste no time or 
money on preambles. He can start 
telling at once without subterfuge. 
He risks no ill wilt precipitated by 
inexpert or irresponsible presentation 
of his advertising message* 

The Tribune advertiser can start 
or stop his campaign to take care of 
emergencies . , , and his specific sales 
problems. He can picture his product 
realistically in black and white and 
color. He can describe in lengthy 
detail the special features which so 
often are the determining factor in 
making a sale. 



On the basis of results* Chicago 
retailers spend the largest part of 
their advertising budgets in the 
Tribune. Wi^h incomes drawn from 
commerce, industry and the farm, 
Tribune readers are the backbone of 
retail trade . . . and the steady volumii 
market for branded merchandise. 

The sales records of 

retailers and national advertisers 
alike demonstrate that the families 
who pack the stores, as a result of 
Tribune advertising, buy practically 
everything . , . and buy in carload 
and tramload tjuantities. 

Refrigeratori or soup, lipsticks or 
work shoes . * * no matter what you 
sell . . . you can depend on the news* 
paper to produce . . . year in and year 
out . , . the greatest volume of sales, 
And in Chicago you can take maxi- 
mum advantage of sales opportyni- 
ties by building your advertising pro- 
gram around the Tribune. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the 
lowest in the advertising business. 

(mira^o tlribune 

Taial Daiijf {ircuiaiion in 
txctss &/ 1,000,000 




o^^a/^m BIGBEST 
ENGINEERINE PROJECT 



Co oking, certainly, is our biggest business. Upwards 
o£ 140 billion meals have to be prepared in this 
country every year. 

Cooking is engineering. Glamor aside, the finest 
cook is still a thermal engineer, concerned with the 
problem of getting heat into food beneficially, eco- 
nomically. That's true of your wife, your baker, the 
packers of your foods, as well as the high-hatted chef 
in your favorite restaurant 

It is noteworthy that these millions of thermal engi- 
neers prefer Aluminum in which to cook. 

Aluminum conducts heat many times faster than 
other metals which are safe in contact with food. That 
saves fuel, because foods cook faster. They cook 
better, too, because in Aluminum utensils the heat 
travels rapidly through all parts of the utensil and 
enters the food from all sides. Evenly cooked food is 
better food, and better looking food. 

Foods cooked in Aluminum retain their natural 
taste and color. Minerals and other health-giving 
constituents are preserved. Milk cooked in Aluminum 
retains the maximum amount of Vitamin C. Laymen 
sum up the whole matter of healthfulness in the 



phrase: Nature made Aluminum Friendly to Food. 
Foods do not attack Aluminum: Aluminum does not 
affect foods. Or, as an engineer would put it: Alumi- 
num resists corrosion. 

So much for reasons. The evidence is everywhere; 
in the finest hospitals; in the kitchens of the big 
packers and canners of food products; in bakeries; 
in hotel and restaurant kitchens in city and hamlet. 
And in 7 out of 8 American homes Aluminum cooking 
utensils are preferred for the same good reasons. 

irS A LIFTABLE IDEA 
Other places where the HIGH HEAT CONDUC- 
TIVITY OF ALUMINUM is utilized: automobile 
pistons and cylinder heads; ice cube trays and grids; 
heat exchangers; chemical processing eguipment. 
Where do you have a heat conducting problem? 

Common examples of ALUMINUM^S RESISTANCE 
TO CORROSION: all outdoor uses of Aluminum, 
from windows to store fronts to railroad trains to 
truck bodies; sewage disposal plants; chemical 
equipment. Where do you use metal that does not 
last as long as it should? Aluminum Company of 
America, 2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pemia. 



ALCOA -ALUMINUM 






From Laughs to Tears 
in 30 Seconds 



Glaudette Colbert tells how the throat- 
strain of emotional acting* led her to Luckius . 



** Emoting to order*' is a real strain on the 
thruat. That's why an actress thinks twice 
before choosing a cigarette. Miss Colbert 
says: After experimenting, I'm convinced 
that my throat is safest with Luckies/' 

Ask a tobacco expert why Luckies are so 
easy on the throat. He'll undouhredly ex- 
plain thar the chnrce tobacco Lucky Strike 




})uys, makes for a light smoke* And he may 
add that the exclusive * 'Toasting'' process 
takes out certain irritants found in dli tobacco. 

Here' s the experts' actual verdict . , , Sworn 
records show that, among independent tobacco 
experts not connected with any cigarette 
manufacturer, Luckies have twice as many ex- 
clusive smokers m all other brands combined. 




ShcwThaf..^ WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 



